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Aotes. 
PASSAGE IN SHAKESPEARE’S SECOND 
OF “KING HENRY IV.,” ACT IV. SC. 1. 
“ Archb. My brother general, the commonwealth, 


To brother born an household ¢ rue ity, 
I make my quarrel in particular, 


PART 


This passage has certainly been, as Dr. N 
SON remarks, a long-abiding crux with the com- 
mentators, and it has admittedly baffled the com- 
prehension of a large proportion of them, even 
down to our own days. In the Variorum edition 
of 1821 is a string of remarks upon it from the 

ans of W arburton, Johnson, Monck 
Mason, and Malone; and in the great folio edition 
by Halliwell, 1861, one still longer, detailing the 
observations of Warburton, Johnson, Steevens, 
Seymour, Malone, Collier, and B. Field; and, 
further. the new Cambridge edition of 1864 pre- 
sents the additional remarks of Singer, Juliu 
Lloyd, and Spe -dding, summed up by the editors 
themselves, Clark and White, in the following ac- 
cents of de pair: _— 

“On the whole, w i f opinic 
have been omitted, a rd the 


vICHOL- 


Steeve ns, 


n that 
remain 


veral lines 


which 
d, and that this is one of 

which the true text is in 

Even Mr. Dyce, one of acute 

nfesses himself equal ly foile: 

] (edit. 18: 


displace 

coverabi * wad 

st of the cri- 
1, and is driven 

509), that “ the pas- 


] 
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sage, being plainly mutilated, defies any satisfac- 
tory explanation.” 

The idea that a line or lines have been lost ap- 
pears to have been first suggested by the circum- 
stance that two lines, since restored, were actually 
dropped out by the printer of the first folio. 

Mr. Singer suggested that, after “common- 
wealth,” a line had been lost, something to the 
following effect— 

“ Whose wrongs do loudly call out for redress.” 

Mr. Spedding also thinks that 
been lost. 

Mr. Julius Lloyd was “ sure the lines are trans- 
posed, and should be read thus — 

“T make my quarrel in particular 
My brother; general, the commonwealth.” 


some lines have 


At the same time regarding “the doubtful lines,’ 
* And consecrate commotion’s bitter edge 
To brother born an household cruelty,’ 

as “ plainly continuous.” 

Dr. Johnson would have rectified a supposed 
error by altering “ My brothe x general” to “My 
q uarr el ge neral.”’ 

Monck Mason suggested that “general” was 
the substantive noun, and that “ My brother- 
general” meant Mowbray the Lord Marshal. To 
this Malone was at first disposed to assent; but 
afterwards recognised the evident counter-position 
of the brother general and brother born. 

Mr. Charles Knight, in his Pictorial Shakspere, 
1839, imagined that the obscurity might be re- 
moved by altering the punctuation of the first line 
to— 

“ My brother, 


general! the commonwealth!” 


| with this explanation — 


“ The Archbishop is impatient of Westmerland’s further 
question ; and, addre him as General, exclaims — 
My brother! The Commonw« alth! These are sufficient 

‘auses for our hostility. 


ssing 


But this reading has not met with any accept- 
ance, or even notice, from the later editors. 

After all, I now venture to express my convic- 
tion that the passage is complete and as the poet 
wrote it, and that it requires no amendment, but 
merely explanation, to render it intelligible. For 
that purpose, the speech of the Earl of Westmer- 
land, to which the Archbishop replies, should 
also be taken into view. 

* Westmerland. When ever yet was your appeal de- 

nied ? 

Wherein have you been galled by the King ? 
What Peer hath been suborn’d to grate on you ? 
That you should seal this lawless bloody book 
Of forg’d rebellion with a seal divine, 

And con secrate comm tion’s bitter edg » |? 

Archbish My brother general, the Commonwealth, 

To br ther born an househ Id eru Ity, 
I make my quarrel in particular,’ 

The lines marked are 
dropped from the folio. 


the two that were 
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Now, the last three lines are undeniably a 
uzzle, but one which, like other puzzles, no 
mee seems so inscrutable when once disclosed ; 
and that disclosure may be effected by tracing the 
clue of their grammatical construction. The mis- 
apprehensions into which one reader or another 
may chance to fall will arise principally from the 
inverted order into which, for the sake of his 
metre and sententious expression, the poet has 
thrown his words. Hence substantives have been 
mistaken for adjectives, and adjectives for sub- 
stantives. 

As to the verb of the sentence, there can be no 
dispute, for there is but one verb, “I make,” in 
the third line. But which is the noun substantive 
following that verb in the accusative case? There 
are several; but the first, and principal, is “the 
Commonwealth.” The Archbishop makes the 
Commonwealth, what ?—his quarrel. And how 
does he designate the Commonwealth? as his 
“ brother general,” or general brother. And why 
does he quarrel with that brother? Because that 
‘brother general” had proved itself a household 
cruelty to his brother®born, or brother by birth. 
So that commonwealth, quarrel, brother, and 
cruelty, are all in the accusative after the verb 
make, 





The Earl of Westmerland had asked the Arch- | 


bishop how either his sovereign or any of his 
peers could so far have injured or offended him, 
that he, a churchman and a prelate, should pro- 
ceed to such extremities as even to set the seal of 
his holy function to open rebellion, and to sanc- 
tion the bitter severity of civil war. The Arch- 


bishop — that the Commonwealth, or govern- | 


ment at large, had been the cruel enemy of his 
house; wherefore, he aimed at no individual 
adversary, whether peer or monarch. 
It is observable that this sense is equally per- 
fect without the line omitted in the folio: thus— 
“ My brother general the Commonwealth 
I make my quarrel in particular— 
only that the cause of the quarrel is not assigned. 
Supposing that the poet had at first written — 
My brother’s enemy the Commonwealth 
I make my quarrel ix particular — 


there would even then have been his favourite 
antithesis, 
tion that occurred to him to introduce a second 

figure of the same kind. The common wealth was | 
a general brother, which might be pitted against | 
one’s personal brother or brother born. The | 
speaker was made to attribute his loss of the latter 

to the cruelty of the former. 

The characteristic tone of this conceit is per- | 
ceived and recognised by Mr. Spedding; whilst 
it is surprising that so many others of the critics 
have ignored it. Its existence in this place is a | 
proof that the transposition enggeated by Mr | 
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Julius Lloyd, and seconded by Dr. Nicholson, is 
inadmissible. Mr. Spedding’s remarks are : — 


“The opposition between brother general and brother 
born reads to me like Shakespeare, and not likelv to have 
come in by accident: and though the transposition of the 
lines [suggested by Mr. Lloyd] is ingenious and intelli- 
gible, and in another context might be natural, it does 
not come naturally in the context proposed.” 


Among the old commentators, George Steevens 
long ago pointed out that Shakespeare attributed 
the Archbishop of York's rebellion to his vindic- 
tive feeling on account of the loss of his brother 
the Lord Scrope; and that the poet had intro- 
duced a previous allusion to that occurrence in 
his First Part of Henry IV. Act I. Se. 3: — 

“ Worcester. Your son in Scotland being thus employed, 
Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble prelate, well belov’d, 

Th’ Archbishop — 

“ Hotspur. Of York, is’t not ? 

“ Worcester. True; who bears hard 
His brother's death at Bristol, the Lord Scrope.” 


The person meant is indisputably Sir William 
Scrope, Earl of Wiltshire, Lord Treasurer to 
Richard I1., who had been beheaded in 1399, on 
the first triumph of the House of Lancaster. He 
was not really Archbishop Scrope’s brother ; but we 
must not quarrel with Shakespeare for this error, 
for it was among those which he derived by un- 
suspectingly following Hall’s Chronicle, in which 
may be found this passage : — 

“ They devised certaine articles by the advise of Richard 
| Scrope, Archbishop of Yorke, brother to the Lord Scrops 
| whom King Henry caused to be beheaded at Bristow, as 
you have heard before.” 

The error arose thus: the Archbishop was 
brother to Stephen second Lord Scrope of Mas- 
| ham; but that brother survived him, and died 
in Jan. 1405-6. The Lord Treasurer beheaded in 
1399 at Bristol was brother to Roger second Lord 
| Scrope of Bolton. Those two Lord Scropes were 
second cousins, and consequently the Lord Trea- 
surer and the Archbishop of York stood in the 
; same relationship. See Sir Harris Nicolas’s Me- 
| moirs of the Scropes, and their Pedigrees, pub- 
| lished in The Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy, 

1832, ii. 59, 135. 
| Ido not find that any of the late editors have 


But he could not resist the tempta- | been at the pains to look into this historical 


point, and to apprise their readers of the mistake, 
in either passage where the poet has committed 
it; yet Mr. Courtenay, in his Annotations on Shake- 
speare, published in 1840, had pointed it out in a 


| note at vol. i. p. 121. 


In his Richard IT. Shakespeare had mentioned 
the same unpopular minister by his higher title — 


“The Earl of Wiltshire hath the realm in farm ” 
(Act IL. Se. 1)— 


and again in Act II. Se. 3, and Act III. Se. 4 of 
that play. 





as | 
eve 
ace 
cau 
to | 
esti 


“pb 





is 


re 
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Sir Bernard Burke, in his Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Peerage (new edition, 1866), has correctly 
placed the Archbishop of York among the brothers 
of Lord Scrope of Masham, p. 482; but fhe has 
also inadvertently left his name among the brothers 
of the Earl of Wiltshire in p. 480. 

teturning to verbal criticism, it may perhaps 
be fairly alleged that the obscurity of the passage 
is heightened by the phrase “I make the Com- 
monwealth my quarrel” being introduced for “ I 
make my quarrel, or complaint, against the Com- 
monwealth.” 
doubt that the poet advisedly adopted this phraseo- 
logy. There were so many similar expressions, 
still familiar to us, in frequent use—as, “I make 
the country my choice,” “I make money my 
friend,” “‘ Fortune my foe,” and so on — that he 
might well say, “I make the commonwealth my 
quarrel ;” meaning, I make the commonwealth my 
object of complaint. Dr. Johnson, in his Dic- 
tionary (4to, 1818), gives as the 4th sense of 
Quarrel, a cause of debate, quoting Shakespeare 
in Henry V.— 

“. . . «his quarrel honourable.” 


It may be worth while to add a few further 
remarks on the terms “brother general” and 
“brother born.” They remind me of some that 
we meet with in old law treatises, where, follow- 
ing the Latin, the adjective is placed after the 
substantive. In the poet's time it was very cus- 
tomary to use the word “ born” after a substan- 
tive. A native of the metropolis was “ London 
born,” and Shakespeare himself “ Warwickshire 
born.” The term “gentleman born” for a gen- 
tleman by birth was in common use, and is more 
than once introduced by Shakespeare, particu- 
larly in his humourous discussion on the designa- 
tion of Gentleman in the Winter's Tale, Act V. 
Se. 2 


The various terms of relationship, particularly | 


Father and Brother, were generally adopted for 


many other reasons than actual consanguinity. | 


Not only those we still regard as brothers-in-law, 
but also the parents of a married couple would 
call themselves brothers and sisters, and even the 
baptismal sponsors of a child accepted the frater- 
nal relationship in a sacred sense. Then there 
were sworn brothers in friendship, brothers by 
trade or fellowship, and brothers in arms — 
“We few, we happy few, we band of brothers,— 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother” — 
as Shakespeare makes King Harry exclaim on the 
eve of the field of Agincourt. All such varied 
acceptances of the designation “ brother” would 
cause the “brother born,” or brother by birth, 
to be a more necessary distinction than we now 
esteem it. On the other hand, the expression 
“brother general” accords with the extended ap- 


Yet there can, I think, remain no | 
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| plication of the term which is familiar in Holy 
| Scripture, and may be compared with that attri- 
buted to the Almighty as the Common or Uni- 
versal Father. 

The phrase “an household cruelty ” is again 
somewhat strained, making “household” an ad- 
jective: still it may be defended by a modern 
parallel,—our family grievances. 

And so this long-drawn yarn I end, 

Which to the critics I commend ; 

And with this Envoi beg to send, 

Jeseeching them, as from a friend, 
That first they strive to comprehend 
The whole their Poet may intend, 

Before their hands profane they lend 

His sacred structure to ‘ amend.’ 

Joun Gover NIcHoLs. 


BISHOP STAPLETON, 


Gregory Stapleton was born in 1748, at Carlton 
in Yorkshire, and was educated at the English 
College at Douay. The Rev. Alban Butler, who 
was president of the English College at St. Omer's, 
dying in 1773, Dr. Stapleton succeeded him in 
the presidentship of that college. When the 
French Revolution broke out, he was made pri- 
soner with the whole college, who remained in 
close custody in three places in succession at Ar- 
ras. While there, Dr. Stapleton found means to 
procure a large and timely remittance of money 
| from his friends, which he sent by a trustworthy 
person to his old fellow collegians of Douay, who 
were then suffering severe privations in their im- 
prisonment in the citadel of Dourlens. On May 
15, 1794, Dr. Stapleton and the members of his 
| college were removed to Dourlens, and imprisoned 
in the citadel with those of the college of Douay. 
In the following October they were permitted to 
return to St. Omer’s, and were confined in the 
French college there, which, however, adjoined 
their own. 

In the beginning of 1795, Dr. Stapleton ob- 
tained leave to go to Paris, to present a petition 
for the release of both colleges. After many re- 
pulses, he at length, by remonstrances, intreaties, 
and‘money, obtained an order from the Directory 
for the release of both colleges, and for passages to 
England. On the Ist of March he left St. Omer’s, 
with all the members of both colleges, being 
thirty-two from Douay, and sixty-two from St. 
Omer’s; and all were conveyed to England in an 
| American vessel, and landed at Dover on March 2, 
1795. 

Soon after his arrival in England, Dr. Stapleton, 
in company with Bishop Douglass, the Vicar 
Apostolic of the London District, waited upon 
the Duke of Portland and Mr. Pitt to solicit their 
approval of a plan for converting the school at 
Old Hall Green, near Ware, into a regular col- 
| lege. They were graciously received by both. 
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The Duke had previously known Dr. Stapleton ; ing trade in them. Lawrence came aft 


but both he and Mr. Pitt promised them favour 


and encouragement. Dr. Stapleton then con- 
ducted his students to Old Hall Green, arriving 
there on August 15, 1795. The house, with the 


addition of a building close by, was fitt d up for 
the reception of the students, and Dr. Stapleton 
was appointed president. A few days after, on 
the 19th, the first stone was laid of the new col- 
lege of St. Edmund. Dr. Stapleton presided over 
it till the autumn of 1800; when, having accom- 
panied the Rey. Mr. Nassau to Rome on important 
business, he was appointed Vicar Apostolic of the 
Midland District, November 7, 1800. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Hierocssarea in. partibus, 
by Bishop Douglass, at Old Hall Green, on March 
8, 1801; and soon after took up his residence at 
Long Birch, near Wolverhampton. In the fol- 
lowing year he paid a visit to St. Omer’s, and 
died there May 23, 1802, aged fifty-four. 
. F. C. H. 


SO-CALLED GAINSBOROUGH PORTRAITS 
AT COMBERMERE ABBEY. 


rHe 


At vol. i. p. 332, of the recently published Lift 
of Lord Combermere, 1 find the following para- 
graph, under the date of 1817: — 

“In accordance with custom, Lord Combermere re- 
ceived, together with his appointment, two full-length 
pictures of George III. and his consort, copied by Gains- 
borough from the originals of Sir Joshua Reynolds, These 
pictures are now at Combermere Abbey. It is related of 
Gainsborough that George III. entertained such a dislike 
to him, on account of his private character, that when 
the former was appointed Serjeant-Painter, the 
never could be induced to sit to him for the picture, 
which, in virtue of his office, he was bound to paint. 
lhe only resource, therefore, left to Gainsborough was to 
sketch an outline of the King’s face when he attended the 
theatre, and to trust to memory to fill in the details.” 


Here is a beautiful crop of blunders! 1. Gains- 
boreugh was never king’s painter; 2. Gains- 
borough disliked Sir Joshua so cordially that 


King | 


nothing would have induced him to copy a pic- | 


ture of the President’s; 3. 
occasion to resort to this method of getting a 
likeness—both the king and the queen sat to 
him; 4. George III. entertained no dislike to 
Gainsborough. On the contrary, the Princess 


Gainsborough had no | 


\ugusta told Leslie that he was a great favourite | 
| of the throats whereof issues the water of the Nile, which 


with all the royal family; and there is reason to 
believe that on one occasion he stayed at Windsor 
Castle for at least a month, during which time he 
painted no fewer than seventeen portraits of the 
princes and princesses. 

The post of King’s Painter was held by Allan 
Ramsay, who reaped the first harvest of these 
ortraits of George and Charlotte, and accumu- 
fated a fortune. At his death, in 1784, he was 


succeeded by Reynolds, who also drove a thriy- 
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r Rey- 
nolds, and Wilkie after Lawrence. The work ‘is 
now I suppose done by photographers. 

The question, however, suggests itself, Why was 
not Gainsborough appointed to succeed Ramsay 
instead of Reynolds, whose skill the king never 
appreciated, and towards whom it is well! 
he felt a certain amount of aversion on account of 
his intimacy with Wilkes and others ? 

* Curr 


known 


DROOG, 


ARABIAN OPINIONS ON THE SOURCES oF THE 
Nirz.—I possess a scarce old book, entitled — 

“ The Egyptian History, treating of the Pyramids, the 
Inundation of the Nile,” &e. “ According to the Opinions 
and Traditions of the Arabians. Written originally in 
the Arabian Tongue by Murtadi, the Son of Gaphiphus, 


Rendered into French by Monsieur Vattier, Arabick 
Professor to the King of France: And thence faithfully 
done into English by J. Davies of Kidwelly. London, 


1672.” 

This volume, which I have no doubt contains 
genuine translations, is replete with much curious 
and interesting matter. The following extract 
relates to the sources of the Nile : — 


“A barbarian Egyptian of the inhabitants of Copta, 
skilled in the history of Egypt and what concerns the 
nature and properties of the country, told me that he 
found it written in one of their ancient books that the 
Nile of Egypt hath its rising out of a lake in the most 
remote countries of the west, on both sides whereof the 
kings of the Moors have their habitations; and that by 
the lake there is a great mountain always covered with 
snow, winter and summer; out of which there falls down 
water, besides many springs that are in the lake, and 
which do also supply some; and that it is thence the 
water of the Nile comes, which is afterwards augmented 
by rains, which augmentation happens in regard the 
rains fall in summer in the country of the Moors ; whence 
it comes that the Nile overflowes in summer and not in 
winter in Egypt.”"—P. 150. 

There is a strange legend on the same subject 
at p. 8:— 

“ There was heretofore in ancient Masre (which is 
Emsos) a king-priest named Gaucaru, of the race of 
Gariac, the son of Aram, of whom the ancient Egyptians 
tell several stori« s, part whereof are beyond all likelihood, 
He lived before the Deluge, which he by his science fore- 
saw: whereupon he commanded the Demons who ac- 
companied him to build him a palace beyond the Equi- 
noctial Line, which the ruins of this universe could not 
reach, They built the castle seated on the descent of the 
mountain of the Moon, which is the Castle of Brass, 
where are the Brazen Statues, in number eighty-five, out 


falls into a fen of gravel, whence the water of the Nile 
flows into Egypt and other climates, distributed and pro- 
portionably compassed ; for were it not for that, it would 
spread over the greatest part of the earth.” 

H. C. 


Tennyson: Jon.— 
“ Consider well, the voice replied, 
His face that two hours since hath died ; 
Wilt thou find passion, pain, or pride ?” 
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“ His sons grow up to bear his name, 
Some crow to honour, some to shame ; 

But he is chill to praise or blame.” 

I< nny son, The Two Voi es. 
“Thou prevailest for ever against him, and he passeth : 
thou changest his countenance, and sendest him away.” 
« His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not; an 
they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not f them.” 
Job, xiv. 


ACHENDE. 





20, 21. 
Dublin. 


Queries. 
COLUMBUS. 

Where did Columbus die? When I visited 
Valladolid, a short time ago, I was shown the 
very house in which it is believed that the il- 
lustrious navigator breathed his last. It is now 
a private residence, in the “Calle de Colon,” 
Num. 2, Parrochia de la Magdalena. Columbus 
is always called Colon in Spanish. Washington 


Irving, in his History of the Life and Voyages of 


Columbus (vol. iv. ed. London, 1828, p. 45), seems 
to leave the question as to the place of his death 
undecided : for at p. 29 (vol. iv.), the writer repre- 
sents Columbus making a journey to Segovia, in 
order to have an interview with Ferdinand ; and 
then, at p. 45, he tells us that Columbus died on 
May 20, 1506; and in the next page, “ that his 
body was deposited in the convent of San Fran- 
cisco, and his obsequic s were celebrated with 
funereal pomp in the parochial church of Santa 
Maria de la Antiqua de Valladolid,” &c. There 
seems to be no mention made by Washington 
Irving, of Columbus having left Segovia, after his 
interview with Ferdinand, for Valladolid. 

After the death of Columbus, Ferdinand or- 
dered an inscription to be placed on his tomb, in 
the monastery of the Carthusians at Seville, 
where the body had been translated in 1515. 

W. Irving gives the following as the correct 
form : — 

“ Por Castilla y Por Leon, 
Nuevo Mundo hallé Colon.” 

But some Spanish writers give another form, 
slightly different, thus : — 

“ A’ Castilla y 4 Leon, 
Nuevo Mundo dié Colon.” 

Can any of your readers tell me which is the 
correct one, and if the inscription is still to be 
seen in Seville ? J. Danton. 

Norwich. 

Apvotruvs’s “GAMMER GuRTON’s GARLAND.” — 
[have heard that the late John Adolphus had 
nearly ready for the press at the time of his death 
a new edition of Ritson’s Gammer Gurton'’s Gar- 
land. Can any one inform me whether this is 
true, and if so what became of the materials ? 

P. B. H. 
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CamBRIDGE AcapEemics.—In Ackermann’s JZis- 
tory of the University of Cambridge (vol. ii. p. 312), 
published 1815, the examples of costume are 
known to have been portraits of persons then resi- 
dent in the University. I name some, and per- 
haps your Cambridge correspondents may be able 
to complete the list: after the lapse of another 
half century it may not be an easy work to fill 
up these blanks : — 

Dr. of Divinity, in Ermine Cope (Dr. Milner, D.D., 
President of Queen’s, Dean of Carlisle). 
Dr. of Divinity, in Scarlet Gown 

Master of Sidney Sussex College). 

Dr. in Physic (Sir Isaac Pennington). 

Dr. in Music (Dr. Hague). 

Non Regent M.A. (Rey. Professor Farish). 

There are many examples of academical habit 
yet to be named, as will be evident on examining 
the original work. The traditions of the present 
generation may throw some light on the subject. 

KE. W. 

Dutcu BretiocrRapny.—Wanted the title and 
date of any work on Dutch bibliography similar 
to our English works of Watt, Lowndes, Alibone, 
&c. &c., containing a Catalogue of books printed 
in Holland and its colonies, and works written in 
the Dutch language. R. Iyewis. 


(Dr, Chafy, D.D., 


GerMAN Hymy, “ Merve LEBENSZEIT VER- 
sTREICHT.”—Can any correspondent tell me who is 
the author of the hymn beginning — 

“ Meine lebenszeit verstreicht, 
and in what publication it has been printed ? 
Gro. E. Frere. 


” 


Honpes’s Portraits. —Is there no means of 
ascertaining who is the painter of any of the por- 
traits of Hobbes in the National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion, especially the admirable one belonging to 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, No. 975; which, I pre- 
sume, is the portrait so frequently engraved ? 
But let me remark, at the same time, that this 
picture from its condition does not seem to be so 
well cared for by its worthy owner as it deserves. 
Is it from this picture that the engraving in Sir 


W. Molesworth’s edition of Hobbes was taken ? 


C. 

Sir Jonn MANDEVILLE.—Weever states that 
he saw the tomb of this famous traveller at Liége, 
in the church of the Guillemites, and the year of 
his death inscribed upon it was 1371. In several 
foreign works I find the date mentioned as 1372. 
In Guicciardin’s Description des Pays-Bas (1625), 
after a brief account of the Knight's preference 
for Liége as a residence, he mentions : — 

“Tl y mourut l’an 1372, et fut honorablement mis en 
sépulture au Couvent des Fréres Guillemins, hors la porte 
Auren, et encore, i présent, on peut voig son tombeau 
avec de beaux épitaphes,” &c. 


I should be glad to know which of these dates 


| is correct, and if any detailed account is preserved 
| ) 
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of the church in which Mandeville was buried at 
Liége. The building was, I believe, destroyed 
during the French Revolution. W. J. 
Mvscnamps.—- What or where is Muschamps, 
in Middlesex? By inquisition of jury, May 11, 
1631, Sir John Cooper, Bart., died possessed “in 
Middlesex of a messuage in Holborn, called the 
Black Bull, and divers tenements in Muschamps ” 
(Collins's Peerage, by Brydges, iii. 547). C. 


PASSAGE ATTRIBUTED TO MAcRoBIvs.— 


“ We require higher authority than that of Macrobius 
to believe that Osiris made a profession of Pantheism, 


as strong and much plainer than Spinoza’s, Whatever 


might be their secret doctrine, if they had any, the 
‘priests would have declined to utter what would have 
“put an end to their trade."—A Short Examination of the 
Divine Legation of Moses, by a Layman, London, 1756, 
Pp. 164 (p. 29). 

Macrobius may be a slip of the pen for some 
other author. I cannot find any such passage in 


his work, nor in Warburton’s. Can any of your | 


readers assist me ? J. I. 


Pepants Wantep.—In Anecdotes of History 
and Literature, London, 1803, pp. 192, it is 
stated : — 

“One pedant described Adam’s coat of arms, another 
catalogued the books of a library before the Deluge, and 
a third wrote a full-sized volume to prove that Latin was 
the language spoken before the Fall.”—P. 66. 

Who were they ? J. K. 


Qvotations WANTED.— 
“ A want of occupation is not rest, 
A mind that’s vacant is a mind distressed.” 
“ Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.” 
Where can I find the well-known remark, that 
“the English took their pleasure sadly, after their 
fashion ” ? CALIDORE. 
Where can I find the poem which contains the 
following lines, which I quote from memory, and 
probably inexactly ? — 
“ The Ethiops’ Gods have dusky cheeks, 
Thick lips, and woolly hair, 
The Grecian Gods are like the Greeks, 
As calm-eyed, cold, and fair.” 
I am desirous also of obtaining the ballad or 
ode on “ Mary,” of which this is a portion : — 
* She’s like the keystone to an arch, 
That consummates all beauty : 
She’s like the music to a march, 
That sheds a joy on duty.” 
I saw it once in an old American magazine, but 
no author was named. E. M. 
Brighton. Ps 
Tue PorceLrarin Tower at Nanxin. —I have 
read ina I’rench work that this interesting pagoda, 
which was erected by the Chinese in 1277, was 


! 
recently destroyed by the rebels. As I have not 
met with any printed account of its destruction, 
will you kindly inform me of the truth of this 
statement, and if true where an account may be 
found ? W. 
| Sappata Querres.—Who first used or revived 
the word sabbath as applied to the Lord’s Day ’ 
In all the Breviaries and Missals sabbatum signities 
the day we call Saturday, and duminica Sunday. 
In fact sabbato is the vernacular Italian for seventh 
| day, and domenica for the first at present. 

Who first considered the Sunday commences at 
midnight on Saturday? In all Roman Catholic 
countries it begins as the Jewish sabbath began, 
at sunset. English visitors at Rome used to be 
surprised to find the opera closed on the Saturday 
night and open on the Sunday. There surely 

must be some record of such important changes as 
these. S. N. M. 


Tue Tavums. —The thumb is a very “ sugges- 
tive” subject, as the pseudo-scientific phrase goes. 
| Shakspeare’s “Do you bite your thumb at me, 

sir?” oe of course, much ado with it (vide three 
hundred commentators), but many of its other 
attributes are by no means threatening. Lr gratii, 
it is stated that if a couple intent on marriage 
happen to find themselves at church without the 
ring, the key of the church door is made a sub- 
stitute on the emergency, and the symbol is put 
| over the bride’s thumb. There is also a pretty 
| simple Scottish love ballad, the first line of which 
is 
“ There’s my thumb, I'll ne’er beguile thee,” 
which exalts that member of the hand to be a 
| pledge of constancy equal to the whole hand. It 
is, Witness my ~ Bie not, as in other cases, 
* Witness my hand.”—To be under any one's 
thumb is however equivalent to being in a slavisi 
subjection; and Tom Thumb is the noblest hero 
of Dwarfdom. Whence all these meanings ? 
Busury Heats. 


Tar Trot Famtiy.—I shall be much obliged to 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” who will inform 
me where I can see a pedigree, or find any other 
authentic source of information, respecting the 
family of Till of Tilhouse in Devonshire. The 
arms are, Argent, a fesse per fesse indented or, and 
gu. in chief 3} trefoils sa.* Warrer J. Tir. 

Manor House, Croydon, 


Waste Parer. —I saw in a newspaper some 
time back an advertisement for waste paper; | 
have also heard that some of the ragged schools 
who have collecting-carts for rags, bones, Xc., will 
be glad to call and remove waste paper. I, how- 
ever, neglected to make “notes” of this at the 
time, but I have a sackful of odds and ends of 


[* Pole’s Devon, p. 175, contains some account of this 
family.—Eb. ] 
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peper. I fill nearly a basket per week, what with 
printed circulars, letters torn up, &e. I should feel 
very thankful to be informed, through the columns 
of *N. & Q.,” which would be the most useful 
s of disposing of the same. SUBSCRIBER, 





Queries with Auswers. 
‘“Nonopy’s Frrenps.”—Can any one furnish a 
¢ to obtain information regarding a society 
which is believed to have existed in the last cen- 
tury by the name of - Nobody’s Friends “_ The 
wiiter of this inquiry will be grateful for any 
particulars showing the origin and nature of the 
the d: ate of its existence, and the name 
2 ud other particulars connected with its founder, 
believed to have been one William Stevens, b« mn 
on a h 2, 1732, in the parish of St. Saviour's, 


} 


soclt ty, 





s wark, W. H.W. 
rhe history of “ Nobody's Friends” will be found in 
the .Wemoirs of William Stevens, Esq., Treasurer of Queen 


Anne's Bounty, by Sir James Allan Park, one of the Judges 
of the Court of C 312,* 1814, 182 
1859—a work deserving a place on the same shelf with 
f Izaak Walton. In short, 


ommon Pleas, 8vo, 18 3, and 


the inimitable biographies o 


Willizm Stevens has been justly denominated the Izaak | 


for, whilst cultivating 
he con- 


Walton of the eighteenth century : 
the things that are lovely and of good report, 
stantly placed before him as a pattern the mild virtues 
and sober picty of that venerable Both were 
tradesmen as hosiers, and acquired learning under diffi- 
remarkable for 
their uniform and habitual cheerfulness, for their lively 
and inoffensive wit; and both were happy in the enjoy- 
ment of the friendship of men renowned for their wisdom 

1d learning, for the 


man. 


culties during commercial life; both were 


sanctity of their manners, and the 
insullied purity of their lives.t Their honoured names, 
with those of John Evelyn, Robert Nelson, Joshua Wat- 
son, James Ileywood Markland, Henry Hoare, and, if we 

iay be permitted to add, William Cotton, will ever be 
endeared to the memories of the members of the Anglican 
ortion of the Church Catholic. 

It owing to the unremitting exertions of Mr. 
Stevens, the Hon, Justice Park, and the Rev, Dr. Gaskin, 
that the removal of those disqualifications that pressed so 
Scottish Episcopalians were ulti- 


i 
was 


heavily on the suffering 


* Our copy of the first edition of this work, published 
mnonymeusly, and without the name of any bookseller, 
tut * Printed by the Philanthropic Society, Goodman’s 
Fields,” contains the autograph of the Hon. Justice Park. 

+ Izaak Walton wrote the Life of Bishop Sanderson in 

hty-fifth year, when, “ silvered o’er with age,” he 
a just claim to a writ of ease. William Stevens had 
attained the age of sixty-eight, when in 1800 he edited in 
12 vols. 8vo an edition of the Theological, Philosophical, 

William Jones of Nayland, 


his eig 








«and Miscellaneous Works of 
) which he prefixed a Life of that rem: arks able man—“ a 
man,” says Bishop Horsley, “of quick penetra ation, of 

extensive le: arning, and the “soundest piety.” 
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mately achieved, when the royal assent was given to a 
bill for their toleration on June 15, 1792. Upon the 


gentlemen were fore- 
most in raising one fund for making addition 
to the incomes of the Scottish Bishops and the most 
the and another for the relief of 
their widows and orphans, 

of religion and polity which guided the 
spiritual apathy 


repeal of the penal laws the same 
a moderate 


clergy 





The principles 
conduct of William Stevens in times of : 


and lukewarmness, and of political restlessness and 
anarchy, became the groundwork of a society, deriving 
its singular title fom the modest name by which he 


called himself, and which has become known to posterity 
“* Nobody's Friends.” This club was not to meet so 
often to make the attendance burdensome, nor 
seldom as to allow it to become neglected. Accordingly, 
three meetings were holden every year, at the end 
of November, the beginning of March, and the 29th of 
May. At the first meeting in the spring of the year 
1800, it was composed of persons of the highest station 
for talents and worth in the three learned professions, 
and others of a literary character, who delighted in the 
conversation, admired the principles, and honoured the 


as 
as 80 


to be 


prominent and active virtues of Mr. Stevens’s character. 
The society consists of an equal number of clergy and 
laity—the cream of the English Church—and probably 
owes much of its usefulness, permanence, and welfare, to 
this combination ; and, notwithstanding its humble origin, 
still remains unimpaired after a lapse of sixty-six years. 
The names of its members since its foundation are printed 
in the Appendix to the Memoirs of William Stevens, edit. 
1859, pp. 168—213 
gratifying to find many eminent literary 
recent times who have enriched the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
for the benefit of its readers, with their valuable con- 
tributions. | 


; and in glancing over this list, it is 
characters of 


Mitton’s “ ParapisE Lost” rx Prosr. — The 
following is from the Catalogue of Palmer, Cathe- 
rine Street. Is there any authority for the re- 
commendatory notice ? — 

“ Mivron’s Parapise Lost.—State of Innocence, 
and Fall of Man rendered into prose, with Historical, 
Philosophical, and Explanatory Notes, from the French 
of Raymond de St. Maur, by a Gentleman of Oxford, 
8vo, bound, rare, 8s, Aberdeen, 1770. 

“ King George III. having expressed regret that Mil- 
ton had not written his immortal work in prosr, this 
rendering was published. It is now very rarely to be 
met with, except in the libraries of the curious.” 

J. R. 


State of Innocence was first published by Tom 
that George III., 
would “ express 


[ The 
Osborne in 1745, and it is not likely 
then in the seventh year of his age, 
regret that Milton had not written his immortal work in 
prose.” This new version of the Paradise Lost, which 
was conceived to “bring that amazing work somewhat 
nearer the summit of perfection,” was the production of 
George Smith Green, an eccentric watchmaker at Oxford, 
Oliver Cromwell, 8vo, 
1762, as well as of a 


and author of two unacted plays, 
1752, and The Nice Lady, 8vo, 
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poem, entitled The Parson’s Parlour, 8vo, 1756. Isaac 
D'Israeli has wisely remarked that the above work is 
“one of the singular literary follies practised on Milton, 
and that Green’s new version has utterly ruined the har- 
mony of Milton’s cadences.” The notes which are added 


to the text by this “Gentleman of Oxford,” and said to 


be “from the French of Raymond de St. Maur,” are by 
Nicholas Francis Dupré de St. Maur, whose translation 


of Milton’s Paradise Lost, in prose, 4 vols., 12mo, 1729, | 
with Addison’s Notes, obtained for him admission into | 


the French Academy in 17383, | 


Tanaquit Faser.— Who was Tanaquillus 
Faber? His name occurs occasionally in the 
magazine literature (if so I may call it) of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century; and a 
criticism of his on a passage in Hesychius is cited 
in a letter of John Fabricius, in Notitia Erudi- 
torum, Amsterdam, 1697, p. 86. 
tioned as the author of Capella 
cannot find his name in any biographical dic- 
tionary. J. BR. 

[ Tanaquil Faber will be found in English dictionaries 
under Tannegui le Févre, and in the French under 
Lefevre. This distinguished French scholar was born at 
Caen in Normandy in 1615. He was educated at the 
Jesuit College of La Fléche ; but refusing to take orders 
in the Roman Church, he left Normandy for Paris, where 
he was appointed by Richelieu inspector of the press of 
the Louvre. After the Cardinal’s death he retired to 
Langres, and finally to Preuilly, where he openly pro- 
fessed the doctrines of the Reformed faith. He was im- 
mediately offered a chair in the Academy of Saumur, 
which he shortly afterwards exchanged for a more eli- 
gible appointment in Heidelberg, where he died Sept. 12, 
1672. Le Fevre is best known as the father of Anne 
Dacier, who edited the classics for the use of the 


‘eronata, I 


dauphin. | : 


Replies. 

NURSERY RHYME. 
(3"¢ S. ix. 350, 401, 499.) 

The specimens given do not meet the query of 
C. P. L., who seems anxious to know where the 
rhyme is to be found in print. Towards the end 
of the last century, there was published a Scottish 
ballad, which became a great favourite with the 
country people, and continued to be so till that 
generation had passed away, and then it only re- 
mained in the recollection of a few old people, the 
writer of this being one of them, now an octo- 
genarian! It was known by the name of “ Cap- 
tain Wedderburn’s Courtship,” and commences 
thus: — 

“The Lord of Rosslyn’s daughter 
Walked through the wood her lane, 
And bye cam’ Captain Wedderburn, 
A servant to the king ; 


He is also men- | 


He said unto his serving man, 
Were it not against the law, 
I wad tak’ her to my ain bed, 
And lay her neist the wa’, 
“T’m walking here alane, she says, 
Amang my father’s trees ; 
And ye maun let me walk alane, 
Kind sir, now, if you please ; 
The supper bell it will be rung, 
And I'll be missed awa’. 
Sae I winna lie in your bed, 
Either at stock or wa’.” 
Then, after a lengthened parley— 
“ He lighted aff his milk-white steed, 
And set the lady on, 
And a’ the way he walked on foot, 
And held her by the han’,” 

Till they arrived at his lodgings in Edinburgh, 
where she is introduced to his landlady, who, 
being captivated by the —— and beauty of 
the lady, proposes to make her up a down bed, 
and lay her at the wa’. The lady thus expos- 
tulates — 

“O hand awa’ frae me, she says, 
I pray you let me be, 
I winna gang to your bed 
Till ye dress me dishes three : 
Dishes three ye maun dress for me, 
And I maun ha‘e them a’, 
Afore that I lie in your bed, 
Either at stock or wa’. 
“It’s ye maun get to my supper, 
A cherry without a stane, 
And ye maun get to my supper, 
A chicken without a bane, 
And ye maun get to my supper, 
A bird without a ga’ ; 
Or I winna lie in your bed, 
Either at stock or wa’.” 

Then here comes what is called the Nursery 
Rhyme, the cherry in the blossom, the chicken in 
the shell, and the bird (a dove), which is said to 
have no gall. But the lady is still persistent, and 
puts the six following questions : — 

“ What’s greener than the greenest grass ? 

What’s higher than the trees ? 

What’s waur nor an ill woman’s wish ? 
What's deeper nor the seas ? 

What bird sings first, and whereupon 
First doth the dew doun fa’ ? 

Ye sall tell afore I lay me down 
Either at stock or wa’.” 

These are all answered in similar rhyme. Thus, 
(1) vergris, (2) heaven, (3) the devil, (4) hell, 
(5) the cock, and (6) the cedar-tree. 

“ Sae we'll baith lie in ae bed, 
And ye’s lie neist the wa’.” 
As a last and crowning resource she says : — 
“Ye maun get to me some summer fruit 
That in December grew, 
And ye maun get a silk mantel 
The waft was ne’er cad through; 
A sparrow’s horn, a priest unborn, 
This night to join us twa, 
Or I'll nae lie in your bed, 
Either at stock or wa’.” 
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All which can be procured: his father has the 
fruit, his mother the silk mantel, and the spar- 
row’s bill and claws are of horn; and— 
“ The priest is standing at the door 
Just ready to come in,” 
who had been taken from his mother’s side by a 
surgical operation. Thus the courtship ended, 
and — 
“ Little ken’d Girzie Sinclair 
That morning when she rase, 
That it would be the very last 
O’ a’ her maiden days ; 
3ut now there’s no within the realm, 
I think, a blyther twa; 
And they baith lie in ae bed, 
And she lies neist the wa’.” 

The ballad consisted of eighteen or twenty 
double stanzas, and consequently much too long 
for insertion; and even after this curtailment it 
may still be unsuitable for “ N. & Q.,” which re- 
mains for the editor to determine. Pax. 

Montrose. 


“PEE-WIT” PRONOUNCED “ PEWET.” 
(3 S. ix. 511, 543.) 

I have heard the name pronounced puit in 
scores of instances, and have seen it written puit, 
though where and by whom I cannot now recall. 
I should say that in many parts of Essex and 
Suffolk the pronunciation of the word is putt. 
Here the name is ¢ufit (the « sounded much as the 
French wu), or teeafit, with the ee not dwelt upon, 
and the aslurred. 4 

“The false lapwing, alle full of trechirie,” 

is Chaucer’s description of the bird in question, 
(Assembly of Foules, 1. 348). I should be very 
glad to discover if there be any remainder of 
English folk-lore illustrative of that uncompli- 
mentary line. Chambers (Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland, p. 160), speaks of the “ dolorous cry” of 
the lapwing or peese-weep, and of a “ traditionary 
antipathy to the bird in certain parts of Scot- 
land ;” adding, that it is “held as unlucky on 
account of its having sometimes served, during 
the persecuting times, to point out the retreats of 
the unfortunate Presbyterians” in hiding “for 
conscience’ sake.” 

But it is certain that the ill-name was affixed 
to the bird before the date referred to by this 
author, as is evident indeed from Chaucer's words, 
and further still from Northern legends, of which 
I append one or two: — 

“ When our Lord was a wee bairn he took a walk out 
one day, and came to an old crone who was busy baking. 
She desired him to go and split her a little wood for the 
oven, and she would give him a new cake for his trouble, 
He did as he was bid, and the old woman went on with 
her occupation, sundering a very small portion of the 
dough for the promised recompense. But when the batch 
was drawn this cake was equally large with the rest. So 


she took a new morsel of the dough, still less than before, 
and made and baked another cake, but with the like 
result. Hereupon she broke out with—‘* That’s a vast over 
muckle cake for the likes o’ you; thee’s get thy cake 
anither time.’ When our Lord saw her evil disposition 
his wrath was stirred, and he said to the woman—‘ I split 
your wood as you asked me, and you would not so much 
as give me the little cake you promised me. Now you 
shall go and cleave wood, and that too as long as the 
world endures,’ With that he changed her into a Weep 
(Vipa.) So the weep fares betwixt heaven and earth as 
long as the world lasts; and fare where she will, she 
says other words never save Klyf ved! klyf ved! (Cleave 
wood, cleave wood).” * 

Again :— 

“While as our Lord hung yet upon the cross, there 
came three birds flying over. The first was the stork, 
who cried Styrk ham! styrk ham! (strengthen him) ; and 
hence the bird’s name, and the blessings which go with 
her. The second cried Sval ham! sval ham! (cool or 
refresh him) ; so she came to be called the swallow, and 
is also a bird of blessing. But the last was the weep, who 
shrieked Pun ham! piin ham! (pine him, make him 
suffer); and therefore she is accursed for ever down to the 
last day.”—Thiele’s Danish Traditions, ii. p. 304. 

Again : — 


“The weep is an accursed bird, who may never be left 
unmolested, but must ever fly restlessly about abusing all 


| as thieves and receivers.” 


Compare Chambers’s 2thymes, p. 161 :— 
* Peese weep! peese weep ! 
Harry my test, and gar me greet!” 
“ Thieves geit—thieves geit ! 
Harry my nest, and awa’ wi't!” 

“ The origin of this ill condition,” continues Thiele, “ is 
that the weep was once on a time a servant girl, and 
much trusted by her employers; bat it so chanced that 
she stole a pair of gold scissars from her mistress, and 
when charged with the theft, wished that if she had done 
any such thing she might become a bird, and be doomed to 
fly about in the air, scolding all men for thieves and 
robbers, and producing her offspring in morasses and 
reed beds. So she was changed into a weep then and 
there, and for a token of the offence which had drawn 
the punishment upon her, the weep’s tail feathers resemble 
a pair of scissars, and with her ceaseless cry, Tyvit! 
tyvit ! + she flites with all as thieves.” —Jb. 304. 

Molbech (Danish Dialect Levicon) says that in 
one district of Denmark the peese-weeps are held 
to be metamorphosed old maids; the extinct old 
bachelors being still to be found in the form of 
green sandpipers. The former fly restlessly about 
the bogs and moors, which are the common dwel- 
ling-places of themselves and the sandpipers, piti- 
fully and unceasingly exclaiming “ Hvi vi’ do it? 
hvi vi doit?” (Oh! why wouldn't you?) Where- 
upon the sandpipers (to whom the plaintive 
question is addressed), in their turn, and on the 
wing too, reply “ Fo we turr it, fo we turr it” 
(Because we durst not), with the closing peal of 


* Hyltén-Cavallius’s Warend och Wirdarne, p. 346. 
Grimm refers to this story as told of the red-headed 
woodpecker in Norway. See Dasent’s Norse Tales, p. 245. 

+ It is remarkable that this form of the bird’s cry coin- 
cides exactly in sound with our Cleveland tufit. 








insulting laughter “haa! ho! hoa!” which is 
constantly heard from the birds in question. 
J.C. ATKINSON. 
Danby in Cleveland. 





Peewit writes Bewick ; good old Bailey and 
Johnson, pewet, and puet ; and quaint old Plot, in 
his Staffordshire, pewit. 
of these birds that may amuse some readers of 
“N. & Q.” 

“ The Pewits, being of the migratory kind, come an- 
nually to certain pools in the estate of the right worshipful 
S* C. Skrymsher, Knt., to build and breed, and to no other 
estate in or near the county, but of this family, to which 
they have belonced ultra hominum memoriam, and never 
moved from it, though they have changed their station 
often. They anciently came to the old Pewit pool above 
mentioned (p. 215), about 4a mile S.W. of Norbury Church, 
but it being their strange quality (as the whole family 
will tell you, to whom I refer the reader for the following 
relation) to be disturbed and remove upon the death of 
the head of it, as they did within memory upon the death 
of James Skrymsher, Esq. to Offley Moss, near Wood’s- 
Eves, which Moss, though containing two gentlemen's 
land, yet (which is very remarkable) the Pewits did dis- 
cern betwixt the one and the other, and built only on the 
land of the next heir; John Skrymsher, Esq.; so wholly 
are they addicted to this fumily. At which Moss they 
continued about three years and then removed to the 
old Pewit pool again, where they continued to the death 
of the said J, Skrymsher, which happening on the Eve to 
our Lady Day, the very time when they are laying their 
egizs, yet so concerned were they at this gentleman’s death, 
thi ut notwithstanding this tye of the law of nature, which 
has ever been held to be universal and perpetual, they 
left their nests and eggs, and though they made some 
attempts of laying again at Offlev Moss, yet they were 
still so dis turbed that they bred not at all that year. 
The next year after they went to Aqualate, to another 
gentleman's estate of the same family, where (though 
tempted to stay with all the care imaginable) yet con- 
tinued there but two vears, and then returned again to 
another pool of the next heir of J, Skrymsher deceased, 
called Shebben Pool, in the parish of High Offley, where 
they continue to this day, and seem to be the property, 
as | may say (though a wild fowl) of the right worshipful 

’. Skry msher, Knt., their present lord and master.”— 
cP : 231, 232.) 

Plot then describes the time when the pewits 
came to the islands which are prepared for them 
in the pools, by cutting down the reeds, &c.; the 
manner in which they make their nests; the 
number of their eggs, and the time of incubation; 
and then tells us that— 


“ About a month after, the voung are almost ready to 
fly, which usually happens on the third of June, when 
the proprietor of the pool orders them to be driven and 
caught, the gentry coming in from all parts to see the 
sport. The manner is thus. They pitch a rabbit-net on 
the bank side in the most convenient place over against 
the hafts (islands), the net in the middle being about ten 
yards from the side (of the water), but close at the ends 
in the manner of a bow; then six or seven men wade into 


the pool beyond the Pewits over against the net, with 
long staves, and drive them from the hafts, whence they 
all swim to the bank side, and landing, run like Lap- | 
wings into the net, where people, standing ready, take 
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| them up, and put them into two pens made within the 


bow of the net, which are built round about 3 yards’ 
diameter, and a yard high or somewhat better, with 
small stakes driven into the ground in a circle, and inter- 
woven with broom and other raddles.”—( Pp, 232, 233.) 
“In which manner there have been taken of them in 


| one morning 50 dozens at a driving, which, at 5s. per 


dozen (the ancient price of them) comes to 12/. 10s, ; but 


| at several drifts that have anciently been made in the 


And he gives an account | : 


same morning, there have been as many taken as have 
been sold for thirty pounds, besides what have been given 
as presents.” 

lot adds, that three days of driving within 
fourteen days of the 2nd of June were usual, and 
that it had been observed that — 


“Whien there is great plenty of them, the Lent corn of 


the country is so much the better, and so the cow pastures 
too, by reason they pick up all the worms and the fern 
flies, which though bred in the Fern, vet nip and feed on 
the voung corn and grass, and hinder their growth.”— 
(P. 233.) 

At the same page there is a very good plate, 


| showing the pool and the catching of the pewits 


as described. 
Is there any other instance known of pewits 


| breeding in company in the manner thus described ? 


As far as my own experience goes, they breed 
separately ; generally in land which wants drain- 
ing, and about July they congregate in large flocks 
or knots, like starlings; and at that time of the 
year a sportsman of the olden time, when I was a 


| boy, used to take them in their haunts on the 


banks of the Trent with nets, which he set with 

stuffed birds as a lure, and to which he had a 

rope, by which he pulled the nets over the birds. 
C. 8. G. 





Under the reference (p. 545) it is shown, as 
might be expected, that Tennyson had authority 
for using peewit as a rhyme to cruct. Bailey also 
says ‘Pewet, a bird, a puet.” Its more general pro- 
nunciation, however, is in accordance with the 
bird’s cry—two long syllables, pee-wit, or rather 
pee-weet, by which name they are often called by 


| country ‘people, the weet being strongly accented. 


In the Midland Counties I have heard the bird 
called bewitched, its cry being supposed to express 
the sound of that word, an extra stress being here 
also given to the second syllable. Thus, the bird 


| is named from his cry, like the cuckoo that “ told 


his name to all the hills,” and the American 

“whip-poor-will” and the goat-sucker’s “W illy- 

come-go,” “ who-are-you,” and “ work-away. 
Curnnert Breve. 





This bird of many an alias is called in Lincoln- 
shire (Tennyson’s county) a plover, and by the 
lower class a piwipe. Near Lincoln there is a pub- 
lic-house going by the name of the Piwipe Inn. 
There is a strange legend respecting the name of 
Tyrwhitt. After some battle, the founder of this 
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Lincolnshire family was nearly lost in a morass, 
when these birds led friends to his assistance by 
flying about the spot with the cry “ Tyr-whit! 
tyr-whit! tyr-whit!” In grateful remembrance 
the family have ever since borne in their arms 
three plovers. O. K. 

I send an extract from Yarrell’s British Birds 
(vol. ii. p. 418) :— 

“ The French in imitation of the sound of its note, call 
this bird dizhuit. . . . Charles Anderson, Esq., 
of Lea, near Gainsborough, sends me word that a very 
ancient Lincolnshire family, the Tyrwhitts, bear three 
peewits for their arms; and it is said from a tradition 
that it was in consequence of the founder of their family 
having fallen in a skirmish wounded, and being saved by 
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his followers, who were directed to the spot where he lay 


by the cries of these birds, and their hovering over him.” 
Joun Piaceor, Jun. 


The words pew-itt, pee-witt, and tew-itt, are all 
used with the word p/over in the Fylde, Lanca- 


shire. I. T. C. 


NAUFRAGIUM JOCULARE, 
(3° S. x. 8.) 

The “Greek comic sketch” to which De Quin- 
cey refers, in the extract here quoted, occurs in 
the epitome of the second book of the Deipno- 
sophiste of Athenseus (cap. 5); and has been 
very literally as well as spiritedly rendered by 
Mr. Yonge, in his version of the jovial old philo- 
sopher of Naucratis, published in Bohn's Clas- 
sical Library. For the benefit of such readers of 
“N. & Q.” as may neither be acquainted with 
the original Greek, nor have Mr. Yonge’s trans- 
lation at hand, I am tempted to insert the passage 
from the latter here : — 

“ Timezus of Tauromenium relates that there was a 
certain house at Agrigentum called the Trireme on this 
account :—Some young men got drunk in it, and got so 
mad when excited by the wine as to think that they 
were sailing in a trireme. and that they were being tossed 
about on the sea in a violent storm; and so completely 
did they lose their senses that they threw all the furni- 
ture. and all the sofas and chairs and beds, out of window, 
as if they were throwing them into the sea, fancying 
that the captain had ordered them to lighten the ship 
because of the storm. And though a crowd collected 
round the house, and began to plunder what was thrown 
out, even that did not cure the young men of their frenzy. 
And the next day, when the pretors came to the house, 
there were the young men still lying sea-sick, as they 
said; and, when the magistrates questioned them, they 
replied that they had been in great danger from a storm, 
and had consequently been compelled to lighten the ship 
by throwing all their superfluous cargo into the sea, 
And while the magistrates marvelled at the bewilder- 
ment of the men, one of them, who seemed to be older 
than the rest, said: ‘I, O Tritons, was so frightened 
that I threw myself down under the benches, and lay 
there as low down and as much out of sight as I could,’ 
And the magistrates forgave their folly, and dismissed 
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them with a reproof and a warning not to indulge in tou 
much wine in future, And they, professing to be much 
obliged to them, said: ‘1f we arrive in port after having 
escaped this terrible storm, we will ercct in our country 
statues of you as our saviours in a conspicuous place, 
along with those of the other gods of the sea, as having 
appeared to us at a seasonable time.’ And from this cir- 
cumstance that house was called the Trireme.” 

In further reference to this adventure, which has 
served as a theme to comic writers of modern 
times, I may adduce a remark made by Brydone 
in his Tour through Sicily and Malta, first pub- 
lished in 1773. In his description of Agrigentum 
he notices its ancient character for luxury and 
conviviality, and, alluding to the plight of the 
pseudo-mariners just recorded, which seems to 
have existed as a standing joke of the place, he 
proceeds to descant on the phases of drunkennes 
as exemplified in his own time, and thus remarks 
on Irish bacchanalianism : — 

“Tn Dublin I have been told there are more than on 
triremes ; and that this frolic, which they call throwing 
the house out of the window, is by no means uncommon.” 

Db. 

Maida Vale, London, 


The “Greek comic sketch” of De Quincey is 
in the Epitome of Athenzeus (ii. 5) who introduces 
this story apparently to show that drunkenness 


| takes its form from the habits of the drunkard : 


hence we may infer that they were in this in- 

stance seamen. Empedocles, a native of the same 

city, says that “the Agrigentines built as if they 

were to live for ever, and feasted as if they were 

to die on the morrow.” T. J. Bucxron. 
Brixton Hill. 


THE PRINCESS PONIATOWSKI. 
(3° S. x. 1, 35.) 


) 

I am greatly obliged to S. H. IL. for his re- 
ference to the Gentleman's Magazine (vol. xxxvii. 
pp. 381, 426), in which mention is made of the 
“arrival at St. James's” of the Princess Ponia- 
towski, “sister of the King of Poland; as he has 
thereby supplied a date which I was anxious 
to ascertain. It now appears that Mrs. Serres’ 
“fiction” had thus much “fact” to rest upon, 
that a Princess Poniatowski actually visited kng- 
land, if not in 1749 in 1767, only eighteen years 
afterwards. Our old friend Sylvanus Urban may 
have led her into this mistake she made about 
the lady being “a Sister of the King of Poland,” 
for Sylvanus’ account of her visit is incorrect in 
several curious particulars. In the first place the 
Gentleman's Magazine speaks of the lady's arrival 
“at St. James's.” But on referring to Lloyd's 
Evening Post, July 20—22, 1767, I find it stated :— 

“ On Sunday (19th July) arrived in St, James's Street, 
the Princess Poniatowski, sister to the King of Poland.” 


While from the following number of the same 
° 
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journal it appears that “ the Princess Poniatowski, 
just arrived here from Warsaw, is Consort of Count 
"Poniatowski, brother of the King of Poland” — 
not a sister, therefore, but a sister-in-law; and 
who, if she had married Dr. Wilmot, would have 
added another to the many bigamies which en- 
rich Mrs. Serres’ romance. 

In the same journal of July 31 we are told 
“the visit of a foreign Princess to this country is 
conjectured by many people to be of a more im- 


portant nature than a tour of curiosity ;” and it | 


is followed by a paragraph stating, that the arrival 
of the Prince de Ligne “in town, is to open an 
immediate channel of accommodation between 
this Court and the Court of Portugal.” 

These illustrious diplomatists visited Oxford 
(from Nuneham) on August 1, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Blenheim on a visit to the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

We have here, doubtless, the germ of Mrs. Serres’ 
romance : the fact being a visit to Oxford, in 1767, 
of a Princess Poniatowski, sister-in-law of the 
King of Poland, who only became King in 1764; 
the fiction based on it telling of the residence in 
Oxford in 1749 of a sister of such King, who, in 
1749, was not King Stanislaus Augustus, but 
Count Poniatowski. 

This Count Poniatowski’s visit to England took 
place in 1754—not in 1749, as Mrs. Serres ima- 
gined; and the reader will find a very amusing 
account “of the most extraordinary declaration of 
love” made to him by the then Duchess of Gor- 
don in Walpole’s letter to Chute of May 14, 1754 
(Cunningham ed., vol. ii. p. 383). 

A. A.’s mention, at the same page, of ex-Sheriff 
Parkins’s connection with Mrs. Serres, affords me 
an opportunity of showing what was the opinion 
of that lady, which the ex-Sheriff ultimately 
avowed. Whether at first he really believed 
her story, or only, like too many others, sup- 
ported it as a means of annoying the then go- 
vernment, may be doubted. But in Oct. 1821 
he laid before the public the following curious 
statement : — 

“| visited Mr. Thomas Wilmot at Coventry, who in 
the most candid and honourable manner informed me 
that he always understood, and firmly believed, Mrs. 
Olivia Serres to be his sister, and that his uncle the Rev. 
James Wilmot made his will in 1802, and died in 1807, 
leaving a small property of about 3000/.; the interest of 
which was to be paid to his and Mrs, Serres’ father, 
Robert Wilmot, during his life, and at his death to be 
equally divided between his nephew the said Thomas 
Wilmot and his niece Mrs. Olivia Serres, both described 
as such in his will; and that, on the division of the 
above paltry sum, she had quarrelled with him, and so 
ill and disgracefully conducted herself, that he had drop- 

d all correspondence with her; and that she was not 
to be trusted or believed in anything she said or did, and 
that he would have given her 1001. per annum, to live on 
a common or heath, where she could not injure or annoy 
any of her neighbours, and that she was such a firebrand 





| within the door of his house on account of his family ; 





and that he should be glad if she could prove her rela- 
tionship to any one else, as he wished to cut all connexion 
with her.”— Gent, Mag., vol. xcii. p. 37. 

Witi1aM J. Troms. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH’S PLAYS. 
(3 S. x. 9.) 


The terms here referred to do not seem very 
difficult of explanation. They are to be inter- 
preted, I believe, as follows : — 

1, Rising of the lights. — This is a popular ex- 
pression for some obstruction in the com or 
derangement of their functions. Lights is an old 
term for the lungs, derived, as it would seem, from 
their specific lightness when distended with air 
as contrasted with the other parts of the body. 

2. lle scolds one rubbers. The word rubber, in 
one of its significations, means a contest, a game, 
or a set of games. A familiar use of it occurs in 
the expression “arubber of whist.” There is also 
an old phrase “rubbers of bowls.” The passage 
adduced from Sir John Vanbrugh is evidently a 
metaphorical allusion to a contest at bowls or 
cards. 


€ 


3. A crooked stick.—This seems to be a refer- 


| ence to the old story of the lady who was ordered 


that he would not for all the world allow her to come | 


to walk through an avenue of trees with permis- 
sion to choose any one she might fancy, but under 
the condition that what she had once rejected 
she should never be able to take again. She set 
out on her journey, and looking at each tree as 
she passed, was unable to find one entirely to her 
mind, but kept on hoping that she might at last 
light on something unexceptionable. Nothing ab- 
solutely perfect, however, could be fixed on, and 
she at last found herself at the end of the grove 
and her power of selection, one scraggy, crooked 
stem at the very extremity being the only thing 
left for her to take. She thus “got the crooked 
stick at last ’—a phrase which has become pro- 
verbial in reference to a woman who, after re- 
ceiving and rejecting numerous eligible offers, is 
at last fain to accept the addresses of a much in- 
ferior or less desirable personage. “I may mention 
in addition, that I have occasionally heard the 
expression “not a crooked sixpence,” a crooked 
sixpence being, as is well known, often put at the 
bottom of a new purse for good luck, and only 
parted with at last under the pressure of some 
dire emergency. 

4. A Scotch pair of boots.—An allusion evidently 
to that horrible implement of torture the boot, 
which figures so prominently in the records of the 
persecutions of the Covenanters in Scotland in the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. Vanbrugh 


flourished in the period immediately succeeding 
the Revolution, when these atrocities must have 
been fresh in the public mind, and frequently 
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adduced by the Whig party as demonstrative of 
the arbitrary and ferocious principles of their ad- 
versaries. 

5. To keep your back hand. — This is a phrase 
taken from some game, possibly of cards, but I am 
unable to say what. Or it may be of tennis, as, 
in reply to Toledo in the passage quoted, Lopez 
says: “Tis very kind indeed. Pray, sir, have 
you ne’er a servant with you could hold a racket 
for me too?” 

6. Norfolk-nog.—Nog is defined by Mr. Wright 
in his Provincial Dictionary as “strong ale.” In 
America egg-nog is a composition of wine or spirits 
with eggs and sugar. The word is said to be a 
diminutive of noggin, a jag or tankard. Some 
genial compound with ale as a basis seems to be 
what John Moody recommends to his master. 


D. B. 





Nog is a sort of strong heady ale, supposed by 
Forby (who wrote in Norfolk) to be peculiar to 
Norwich. The expression may perhaps be still in 
use in Norfolk, but I have never heard it there 


nor in the adjoining county of Suffolk. 
W. HLS. 


3y the first she means the globus hystericus. 

2. Scolds one rubbers.—A. bowling-green expres- 
sion, when the balls rub. 

3. A crooked stick—An old-fashioned Exche- 
quer tally. 

4. A Scotch pair of boots.—Those used for the 
torture in the privy council at Edinburgh. See 
Walter Scott’s Old Mortality. 

5. To keep one’s back hand. —We expects the 
hero, Don Lorenzo, to be attacked by bravoes, and 
makes this offer that is to prevent his being stabbed 
in the back. Lorenzo answers, “ Pray, sir, have 
you ne’er a servant who could hold a racket for 
me too?”’ The expression seems to be borrowed 
from the tennis court, where the principal player 
was backed up by others. 

6. Norfolk-nog.—A very strong heady ale pecu- 
liar to that county. See Holloway’s Dictionary 
of Provincialisms, sub voce. A, A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


“Lights” here clearly means “ lungs,” as it 
does in old English; and “ rising of the lights” 
means a morbid obstruction or congestion. Com- 
pare this old phrase, “rising of the mother;” for 
which see Richardson's Dictionary. 

LYTTELTON. 

Not having a copy of these plays to refer to in 
order to correct explanation by context, I think 
I can, nevertheless, answer two of Mr. Paynr’s 
queries. A Scotch pair of boots is no doubt the 
well-known instrument of torture to extort the 
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| . ” 
| boots,” and “the bootekins. 





confession of guilt, and called indifferently “ the 
I am not so sure of 
To keep your back hand to myself ; but, if the con- 
text allows it, I would take the meaning to be, I 
decline your further friendship or acquaintance. 
“The back of my hand to ye” signifies precisely 
so much in the Scottish Border dialects. 
Busury Heatran. 

CLUB AND CLUB. 

(3" S, ix. 411, 496.) 

You will see by the enclosed cutting from The 
Examiner that Mr. ANDREWs’s question as to the 
grounds for his opinion was immediately answered 
by the critic who, in the course of a review of 
Mr. Timbs’s Club Life in London, gave distinct 


| derivations to the two senses in which the word 


is used. You will see that the critic has nothing 
to do with the clerical error or misprint in quoting 
what he said, which causes one of your corre- 
spondents in “N. & Q.” of June 16, p. 496, to 
look down from so sublime a height upon his ig- 
norance of Anglo-Saxon. 

“CLUB AND CLUB. 

“In a late number of our excellent and useful neigh- 
bour Notes and Queries, Mr. Alexander Andrews has 
quoted a passage from a review in this journal of Mr. 
‘limbs’s pleasant volumes of Club Life in London to found 
on it a question to the reviewer. In the passage quoted 
it was said that ‘the word club in its social sense coin- 
cides in its spelling only by an accident with the quite 
different word club that means a bludgeon or a cudgel,’ 
and that ‘ the social ideal of clubbing, applied to the divi- 
sion of expense among several persons—as when Steele 
wrote in the Tatler, “we were resolved to club for a 
coach "—is from the Anglo-Saxon cleofan, to cleave or 
divide.’ Mr. Andrews asks what we take to be the deri- 
vation of the word ‘club’ as applied to a bludgeon, and 
whether the root here given for the word in one of its 
senses will not serve also for the other use of it. Cer- 
tainly a stout oak cudgel, well laid on the skull, may 
prove a cleaver. But the etymologists connect that sort 
of club with Sanscrit ¢fila, a lance or club, Latin clava, a 
knotty branch or club, German klippel, and its ally 
klopfen, to knock, and nearer home with kindred of the 
giants that Jack killed, in the Welsh, Clwppa, a club. 

“ According to Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, there is a 
remote common ancestor to club and cleave in the notion 
of a lump.—Welsh clob, a knob, clobyn, a lump, Latin 
glob-us, a ball, and gleb-a, a clod. A lump suggests co- 
hesion, ‘ cleaving to,’ or division into separate parts, 
‘cleaving.’ And the idea of lump and knob has also 
been applied to a stout cudgel. We may observe that in 
Dani-h klub is a club, and klover a cleaver; but klover 
is the name of the club in a pack of cards. This Danish 
use of cleaver in the sense of club, and our use of club in 
the sense of cleaving or division of expenses, point un- 
doubtedly to an analogy, but not quite in the way here 
suggested. For kléver is also Danish for clover, and tre- 
foil was the original name of the suit of clubs. The plant 
is named from its cleft leaf, and there is precisely as much 
or as little kindred between the words club, meaning a 
bludgeon, and club, meaning an arrangement for division 
of expenses. Some kindred there may be to establish an 
etymological relationship between the shamrock and shil- 
lelah. 
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“ Faith in this common origin rests, it will be seen, on 
acceptance of an ingenious but fanciful theory of rela- 


and the divisibility of lumps. No man who has walked 
over a wet clayfield will doubt the cohesiveness of lumps, 
yet he is not bound to aece pt all the etymologies that can 
be extracted by the alchemy of the p hilologist out of the 
clay upon his boots. It is true that wig is derived from 
pilus—pilus, pelo, peluco, paruik, periwig, wig. It is 
true that one and one in such a sentence as ‘one cannot 
please every one,’ are two differeut words, with perfectly 
etvmolo from homme, home, humus, 
the other allied to un-us and évés. Within 
that dissimilar 


aistinct ries—on 
the ground ; 
our own historical period, at any rate, 
origin of like words is the case with club, the bludgeon, 
= club, the community. Clab, the bludgeon, is the 

Ider word, and it comes to us from Celts or Scandina- 
vians, probably Scandinavians, atter the purely 
Any glo--axon times. It is first met with, we think, in 
he early romance of J/avelok the Dane. Club, the com- 
munity, on the contrary, we take to be a word de scended 
trom the Anglo-Saxon cleofan or clufan, to divide. That 
may be all wrong. Etymology is the pl aygreend of let- 
ters.” 


soon 


An Otp Rraper or “N. & Q 


WATTS'S “ DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN.” 
(3"¢ S. ix. 493.) 


DR. 


It is true that the date of 1720 has been as- 
signed to the first edition of this charming little 
book; and among those who have been of that 
opinion, may be named the late Josiah Conder 
See his Poet of the Sanctuary, 12mo, 1851. A 
reference, however, to an early edition of those 
“Songs,” affords good ground for believing that 
the firet edition was printed in the year 1715. 

A copy of “the tenth edition” is now before 
me: “Printed for Richard Ford, at the Angel in 
the Poultry, near Stocks Market,” 24mo, “ 1729.” 
It has prefixed to the Hymns, *‘ The Dedication,” 
in thirteen pages, and a “ Preface” of four pages. 
As the former is rather long, I venture to ask you 
to insert only a few extracts from it, which may 
aid Mr. RieGatr in his inquiry, and be not un- 
interesting to some of your readers, 


cation ” begins as follows : — 
“ To 
Mrs. SARAU 


Mrs. Mary and a ABNEY, 
Mrs. Evizane mS. 
Daughters of Sir Thomas Abney, Knt., and 
Alderman of London. 
“ My Dear Young Friends, 

“ Whom I am constrained to love and honour by many 
cations. It was the generous and condescending 
Friendship of your parents ender my weak circumstances 
of health, that brought me to their C ountry-seat for the 
benefit of the air ; but it was an instance of most uncom- 
non kindness, to supply me there so cheerfully for two 
years of sickness with the richest conveniences of life.” 


oblig 


After paying a tribute of gratitude to Sir | 


tions ship based on analogies drawn from the cohesiveness | 
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Ke 1 ene : 
Thomas and Lady Abney for their kind attentions, 


“The Dedi- | 


the Doctor proceeds to say to his young friends :— 


“ Under the influence of two such examples, [ have 

also enjoyed the pleasure and convenience of your younger 
services aecording 5 to the capacity of your years. 
And if it would not be suspected of flattery, I couk 1 tell 
the world what an acquaintance with Scripture, what a 
knowledge of religion, what a memory of Divine things 
both in prose and verse, is found amon, you.” 








And then, adverting to these Songs, he adds: — 

“The honour you have done me in learning by heart so 
large a number of the Hymns I have published, perhaps 
as been of some use towards these greater improvements, 


and gives me rich encouragemen* to offer you this litile 
prese ng 
The Doctor closes his “ Dedication” by im- 


ploring spiritual and temporal blessings for his 
youthtul friends, and thus wads: - 

“ May the grace of God make you so large a return of 
all the kindness I have received in your family as may 
prevail above the fondest hopes of your parents, and even 
exceed the warmest prayers of 

“ Your most affectionate monitor 
and obliged Servant, in the 
daily views of a future world, 

“ Theobalds, June 18, 

1715.” “I, Warts.” 

As the eldest of these three daughters of Sir 
Thomas Abney, “Sarah,” was born in the year 
1703, her age, and that of her younger sisters, 
would seem to indicate that the date of the first 
edition of the “ Divine Songs,” especially when 
taken in connection with the foregoing “ Dedica- 
tion,” may be fairly assigned to the year 1715, 
and not to 1720. Cw ee « 


Onsotete Terms or MercHanpise (3° S., ix. 


450, 537.) — A further investigation of the Acts 
of Tonnage and Poundage gives the following 


results : — 
Cutes, not a sour wine. 


The Act says : — 


“And every Butt or Pipe of Muscadels, Malmasies, 


Cutes, Tents, Alicants, Bastards, Sacks, Canaries, Mala- 
gaes, Maderaes, and other Wines whatsoever, commonly 


called Sweet Wines, of the Growth of the Levant, Spain, 
Portugal, or any of them, or any of the Islands, ¢ 
Dominions of them,” &c., &c. 

Bankers of Verdure, the dozen pieces. Old 
subsidy, 4/.; a further subsidy, 44. Cannot be 
cushions of grass, Kc. 

Battery, not planks. The Act says: “ Battery, 
Bashrones, or Kettles.” The hundred-weight, con- 
taining 112 lbs., 92. old and 9/7. new subsidy. 

Beaupers (not hats), the ) piece containing 24 or 
25 yards; old subsidy, 1/. 5s.; a further subsidy, 
1d. 5s. 

Botanoes, per piece, 10s.; do. do. 

China Pease paid 13s, 4d. the pound—also, China 
Roots: old subsidy, 4s. 10s. ; further do., 1/. 10s, 

Parrasin (vide Frankincense). 

Rashes, voc. Bridges or Seaden Rashes: the 
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single piece, containing 15 yards ; ditto the double 
piece; and Cloth Rashes. 

Tikes. Brazeil tikes, and counterfeit Brazeil, by 
the tike. 

Turnal Tikes, the tike, 1/. 10s. 

Tikes of Stoad. 

Ticking of the East Country, by the yard. 

I believe a subsidy was a fifteenth of the value 
of an article, or 6/. 15s. per cent. If so, further 
light might be thrown on the subject by ascer- 
taining the then value. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Is not Beer eager rather vinegar of beer, than 
good old ale? We have allecar, allekur, aleygar, 
in the northern dialect as vinegar of ale; and 
heer-eager probably differs only in the prefix. 

J.C. ATKINSON. 

Danby in Cleveland. 


Roya ASSENT REFUSED (3" S. ix. 519.) —The 
story that George III. declared he would abdicate 
and retire to Hanover, rather than give his assent 
to a Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
in Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, 
the book at hand for reference. The King on 
more than one occasion used very strong language 
on this subject, for he felt, rightly or wrongly, 
that his assent to such a bill would be a vio- 
lation of his coronation oath; and those most 
opposed to his views must acknowledge his con- 
scientiousness. In 1801, on the resignation of 
Pitt’s ministry, the King wrote to Lord Lough- 
borough : — : 

“ T consider the coronation oath as a binding religious 


but I have not 


obligation on me to maintain the fundamental maxims | 


on which our constitution is placed—viz. that the Church 
of England is the established one, and that those who 
hold employments in the state must be members of 
it. . . . This principle of duty must prevent me from 
discussing any proposition tending to destroy the bul- 
wark of our happy constitution, much more that now 


proposed by Mr. Pitt, which is nothing less than an | 


overthrow of the whole fabric.” 


On a subsequent occasion, in 1807, when the 
King required a pledge from his ministers that 
they would propose no farther concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, which they refused, and were 


consequently dismissed, Lord Eldon, the incoming | 


Lord Chancellor, wrote thus to Dr. Swire : — 


“The King considers the struggle as for his throne; 
and he told me but yesterday, when I took the Great 
Seal, that he did so consider it, that he must be the 
Protestant King of a Protestant country or no King.”— 
See Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors. 

m. P. D. 

Pomanver (3" S, ix. 392.)— 

“The nail shines brighter by wearing. 
der smells sweeter by rubbing. Camomile 
by treading.”—Beveridge, Thesaurus Theologicus, p. 341, 
Ang. Cath. Lib. 


The poman- 
grows better 


45. 
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it to the English must remain a query. 


is I think given | 


| manity. 


be 
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Swirt (3'¢ 8. ix. 533.) —Swift spelt draper, 
“drapier,” in his celebrated letters, because he 
chose to use the French form. Why he preferred 


I]. P. D. 
Dante (3' 8, x. 7.)—In reply to your corre- 
spondent, who inquires if any Christian poet 
besides Dante speaks of our Saviour under the 
title of a heathen deity, I beg to draw his atten- 
tion to the following passages from our divine 
poets Milton and Spenser, who both speak of our 
Blessed Lord as Pan : — 
“ T muse what account both these will make ; 
The one for the hire which he doth take, 
And the other for leaving his Lordés task, 
When great Pan account of shepherds shall ask.” 
Spenser, Shepherd’s Calendar (May). 
“ The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row. 
“ Full little thought they then 
Phat the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below.” 
Milton, Ode on the Nativity. 
The passage quoted by your correspondent is 
imitated by Pulci in his Morgante Maggiore, 
canto ii. stanza 1: — 
“ © giusto, o santo, o eterno monarca, 
O sommo Giove per noi crocifisso,” 
JONATHAN Bovcu ier. 


A passage in Milton’s “Ode on the Nativity ” 
may be quoted in answer to Mr. I[Arris’s query : 
“ Full little thought they then, 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below.” 

I have seen somewhere a hymn by a Hindoo 
convert, in which he transfers to the Christian 
Saviour the name of the Supreme Deity in the 
Brahmin religion : — 

“ Brumhu for thee a body takes, 
Thy guilt assumes, thy fetters breaks.” 

I can see neither “confusion” nor “ irrever- 
ence” in a figure of speech which reminds us of 
the common truth underlying all creeds—the ac- 
knowledgment of a God and his relations to hu- 
Dante only followed the example of St. 
Paul, who quotes the words of Cleanthes’ hymn 
addressed to Zeus as containing a truth of the 
Christian revelation (Acts xvii. 28.) 

C. G. Prowert. 

Garrick Club. 

I think this mixture of Heathen and Christian 


| names of the Deity is by no means uncommon in 


our early English literature, especially in our old 
plays. I give one instance, which I happen to 
remember, from the “ Morality of Every Man” — 
“T am sent for an other way to go, 
To gyve astrayte counte generall 
Before the hyest Jupiter of all.” 
Ilawkins’s English Drama, i. 5). 








I am under the impression that Marlowe's 


Tamburlaine would furnish more than one instance, 


but I have no time to search. 
Would not Milton (I ask) supply instances al- 
most as bold # Joun Appts, JUNIOR. 


The first verse of Pope’s Universal Prayer will 
occur to most readers, although it is hardly, per- 
haps, a case in point: 

“Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime, ador’d, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord!” 

Your correspondent’s remarks about Dante 

recollection of numerous passages in 


Ba: Ws We 


induce a 
Milton. 

Grnnon: Procoprvs: Taropora (5° S. x. 
16.) [t is difficult to say whom Gibbon meant 
by the “distinguished prelate, lately deceased.”’ 
I used to think that Clayton, the Arian Bishop of 
Clogher, was the person meant; but as he, accord- 
ing to Chalmers, died in 1758, he could scarcely 
be described in 1784 as lately dece ased. Your 
correspondent thinks it was Warburton—on what 
Bishop Horne says: “I 
think it must have been , for they do not 
always go together.” How does this apply to 
Warburton? It would be more applicable to 
the Arian Clayton, who once made a motion 
in the Irish House of Lords to expunge the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds from the Liturgy, 
and died under prosecution for heresy; but, as 
I said before, the dates do not agree. So this, 
on which I have often thought, must for the 
present remain an open question. See Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary. 

I believe that Bishop Clayton had the reputa- 
tion, in society, of a “jolly companion.” W. D. 


grounds I do not see. 


Umpreta (3 8, ix. 501.) —A. A. asks why a 


cardinal, taking title from a basilican church, is | 


attended by an umbrella-bearer? is this always 
the case? and how many such basilican car- 
dinals are there? The Basilica at Rome was a 
forum, exchange, and law court, furnished with 
colonnades. ‘The Christian churches, built by 
Constantine, were of the same form; and hence 
called Basilicee, as everybody knows. The um- 
brella has, from time immemorial, been a symbol 
of authority in the East. It commonly accom- 
panies the Spherule and Patelle in the works of 
the old statuaries, and is laid at the feet of heroes. 
It, with the mystic fan, Vannum or Flabellum (also 


retained in the Roman worship), is specially an | 


emblem of Bacchus. It was greatly used at Con- 
stantinople ; and the judge sitting in the basilic: 
would, doubtless, be accompanied by this as one 
of the insignia of his office. It might almost be 
asserted that this umbrella is the origin of all 


canopies overshadowing all thrones and judgment 
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| for in a grant of lands on the Patent 


(34 S. X. Jury 21, 66, 


seats whatsoever. Hence it became a clerical 
appanage. 

Seatiano, an Italian herald, says that a ver- 
milion umbrella in a field argent symbolizes 
dominion. It will be found that the scarlet broad- 
brimmed cardinal’s hat and the umbrella have a 
like significance. ‘The hat of the emperor at 
Constantinople was conical and broad-brimined, 
and the chief counsellors wore pyramidal hats 
according to dignity. An analogous hat became 
the head-gear of all the cardinals; whilst in later 
times the umbrella was limited to such only as 
presided over or took title from a basilican church. 
A. A. may gather a good many hints on the sub- 
ject from Paulus Paciaudus’ commentary, De 
Umbelle gestatione, printed at Rome, 1752. In 
Liddell and Scott’s Levricon, oxidieoy is given as 
equivalent to @oAia, this meaning a round sun-hat; 
that an umbrella, or tent. <t.. Me We 

May Fair. 

Concrrivum Cancuurense (3° S. ix. 295, 419, 
523.)—I have not had the pleasure of seeing the 
whole of the paper on Chelsea read by the Rev. 
J. H. Blunt, at a meeting of the British Arche- 
ological Society, but the information contained 
in so much of it as is quoted by G. M. IL, at 
p. 523, was printed, almost word for word, nearly 
forty years ago, by Faulkner, in his History of 
Chelsea, vol. i. pp. 3, 4, ed. 1829, which work 
seems to have been the storehouse whence all 
later writers on Chelsea have derived their in- 
formation. The similarity of the Ceale-hythe of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle with the Chelchethe 
in the Taxation of 1291, borders so close upon 
identity, as, in my opinion, to settle the question. 
More than two hundred years later than the Tax- 
ation, the name had undergone but little change, 
Roll of 
$ Hen. IV. mem. 13, it is spelt Chelcheth (not 
Chelchich, as in the old printed Calendar). 

Watrter Rye. 

Chelsea. 

Tue Ree or tae Foorpats (3 8. ix. 443.) 
I have been told that in Paris the rule is for per- 
sons meeting to pass on the left hand; the reason 
being that the right hands are thus ready to shake 
each other, and avoid the awkwardness often ex- 
perienced in England. F. C. B. 


Puotograpuic Mrracre (3' §, ix. 474, 521.) 
I sent to “N. & Q.” at different times two or 
three cuttings from the current papers of the day 
on this “canard,” as the Pall Mall Gazette terms 
it. None of them was from America. My at- 
tention was first directed to it when reading a 
little pamphlet on the Coming of the Lord, by the 
Rey. Octavius Winslow, D.D., in which it is there 
stated : — 

“Tt has been discovered that the last image found 
upon the retina of the eye of a dying person remains im- 
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plate. Thus, if the last 


pressed upon it as a daguerrean 
murderer, th 


object seen by a murdered person was hi 
portrait drawn upon the eye we " remain a fearful wit- 
ness in death to detect the guilty, and lead to his convic- 
tion.” 

If the comparison of the retina to a looking- 
glass be a just one, all we 
Winslow’s idea was a pretty one. 

Gerorce Lioyrp. 





. 1 
can say is tna Dr. 


Darlington, 

Burier’s “Iivprpras ” (2™ §. vi. 161.) —In 
my library is a copy of Hudibras not mentioned 
in either of the editions of Zowndes. It is in 8vo 
in three parts, each having a s¢ parate poet mn 
The first part was “ pri nted I vy J.M. 
Sawbridge, 1709;” the secon rR. 
Sawbridge, R. We * nam pm G. 
Wells, 1709; the third for Thomas Home at the 
south entrance of the Royal Exchange, mpccrx. 

Josepu Rix, M.D. 


and register. 
for Geo. 
Chiswel, G. 


St. Neots. 


CRAWALLS (3" 8. ix. 


532.) — It would appear, 
if there is no misprint, that the able correspon- 
dent of the Evening Standard of June 12, writing 
concerning disputes that have commenced at Ber- 
lin between the people and the police, and perhaps 
speaking jocularly, gives the term crawall as equi- 
valent to quarrel. Is crawall intended to repre- 
sent a German word? Can it be krakeel? (“ Kra- 
keel, der Quarrel.” Zvders.) ScuHrn. 
PorpvuLATION oF Rome (5* S, ix. 431, 479, 542.) 
The most trustworthy account ‘of the houses in 
Rome is to be found at the end of the works of 
the Regionaries. They agree so n arly that it will 
~ sufficient only to quo te part of the account of 
» Curiosum Urbis. Atter enumerating the walls, 
nrg public buildings, &c., the dwell lin: 
mentioned. These are divided into two classes— 
“insula” and “‘ domus.” But they must not be sup- 
posed to be at all like our self-contained English 
houses, with an averag population of five or six. 
They were like what they are in continental 
towns to the present day, tall buildings of many 
storeys, surrounding a large court-yard, and let in 
at number of families. The “insula ” 
block of buildings comprehended 
within four streets. The lower part shops, with 
a me zzanine above for the shop-keepers. Above 
this the first and second floors, now called “ piano- 
nobile ;”’ above this sometimes five floors more con- 
taining rooms of lesser pretens sion, and at cheaper 
terms. Juvenal has painte d these tall buildings 
admirably (iii. 195, &c.). The third story is afire, 
and is so far off from the uppe r that the poor gar- 
retteer is not even aware of his danger. Strabo 
(v. c. 3, 7) tells us that Augustus endeavoured to 
restrain the height of all new houses to seventy 
feet, which would give an average of ten feet 
to astory, seven stories besides rooms in the roof. 
The “domus ” was a similar house, but not filling 
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the whole space between four streets. It was 
bounded on the front and back by two streets, and 
on the right and left by other houses. Canina’s 
(Roma Antica, p. 640, ‘ed. 1850) reading of the 
Regionaries is that there were 46,602 snsule, and 
1790 dumi. He got a careful account of the num- 
ber of persons now dwelling in a certain number of 
the modern ¢sole, and found they averaged fifty 
persons, while the case or domi averaged thirty. 
Of course, this calculation gives a population of 
2,383,800 persons. 

But this is only in the 
within the walls of the y, compre -hending the 
famous hills and the Pincian, Seatetben. 
something as our city 
and a 


fourteen regions, or 


seven 
and Trastevere districts, 
wards are called within and without, 8 
course they alone are called “the city.” But 
there was a vast population in the suburbs, as 
with us, stretching out for miles down the Appian, 
Latin, and Flaminian ways, of which we have 
no account. Soif the conjecture be correct, the 
population of Rome itself was at least double that 
which Gibbon supposes it to have been; while 
lieve, and with probability, that there 
was a suburban population of another million 
outside the walls. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner, 


some be 


correspondent has made 
reference to Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, 
while treating on this subject. The following 
references in the Index (I use the small edition, 
in eight volumes), under the heads “ Boss. ay of 
Rome,” and “( will suy py mple inform- 
ation. At the end of chap. xl. vi . pp. 49, segq., 
{ 


It is strange that no 


‘ensus,” 





the thor examines the data for calculating the 
Rome, and makes (p. 53) the total 
been about 700,000. 


oe 2 


po} tion of 
am: unt to have 
GANTILLON. 


aS. x. 7.) — Your correspon- 
dent, Curnpert Bepr, is quite right in calling 
Prebendary Jackson’s suggestion a “ flight of 
fancy.” There can be no question about the de- 
rivation of the word; Sax., mentel; Old Germ., 
mantal; Welsh, mantell; French, manteau; Italian, 
mantello; Latin, mantellum, a cloak or covering. 
Hence the mantel-piece is that piece of timber or 
stone in front of a chimney, concealing, covering, 
or mantling part of that chimney or fireplace. 
Joun Precor, Jun. 


MANTEL-PTECE (: 


Patrrens (3° §, vii. 101.) — The French word 
patin, from which patten is derived, is in its turn 
derived from the Greek maros, a step, and TATE, to 
tread. The word patten is applied to the foot- 
stall or base of a column or pillar, as well as to a 
clog. Joun Piceor, Jun. 


Positive Parnosopny (3% 8. ix. 474.)—In Mr. 
G. H. Lewes’s Philosophy of the Sciences (Bohn’s 
Scientific Series), your querist will find an able 
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exposition of the principles of Positive Philosophy. 
I would recommend Auguste Comte’s Positive 
Philosophy to be read as a sequel to Mr. Lewes’s 
work. J. 8. H. 


Anonymous (3° S. x. 7.)\—According to Ant. 

Wood, Fasti O.conienses (ed. Bliss, ii. 171), Jura 
Clert was written by William Carpender. 

S. Hatkerr. 

Advocates’ Library. 

Beacons: Prren-pots (3" S, x. 37.) —The 
ruins of St. Catherine's Chapel, near Guildford, 
on its north-west angle, has, over a small window 
in what has been a circular staircase, two irons 
with apparently 
bably to which has been suspended a pitch-pot ; 
as that corner of the chapel is ‘next the road from 
London to Portsmouth. D, D. HL. 


Heratpic Arms (3" S, x. 29.)— An Alpha- 
hetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms is published 
by J. W. Papworth, 14, Great Marlborough Street, 
W. The subscription is one guinea per annum, 
and one or more parts are issued during that time. 
The last is No. 14, going down to Estoille, and 
came out the present year. R. W. W. 

London Institution. 


A New Name (5* S. ix. 491.)— 
E-pigram. 
Ye writers list !—list! list ! oh list! 
Who “ Notes and Queries ” now assist, 
Henceforth we dub you “ Letterist.” 


Than those who in your work assist, 
Where can be found a better list, 
To claim the title * Letterist ”? 

O. K. 
336.) — Ur- 
says that a slipper 


Turowine tne SnHor (3*4 8. ix. 
quhart, in Pillars of Hercules, 


(84 §. X. Juny 21, 66. 


| 
Parrock, Seinen was buried in Cuxton church, 


Kent. Under a pyramidal mural monument is a 
vault with a glass door, covered with a green silk 
curtain, with a lock havi ing a key standing inside. 
Here, resting upon tressels, is a mahogany coflin 
with gilt furniture, the lid of which is not nailed 
down. This coffin contains the remains of the 
above lady, who is reported to have been buried 
in a costly dress of scarlet satin. J. B. 


“ Poor Man’s Catecuisem ” (3% S. x. 39), )—My 


| . . 
| copy of this book has the letters A. 8. R. after 


the author's name on the title. The edition is 


| that publis! ved in 1845 by Thomas Richardson and 


the remains of hinges, and pro- | 


‘atholic Book Soc iety. 
Epwarp Pracock. 
Curr ror Gorrre (3 §S. x. 24.) —I observe 
that the only case mentioned by your correspon- 
dent as having come under his own notice is that 
of “a young girl.” Any medical man will inform 


Son of Derby for the ( 


| him that young girls are liable to enlargement 


is borne before a Moorish bride as token of her | 


submission; and that our old custom is thence 
derived. If so, the bridegroom's man is the pro- 
per person to cast the shoe. But I have heard 
that it is done “ only for luck.” F. C. B. 
Rennre or Rannre Famiry (3™ S, ix. 481.)— 
Mr. Rennie, of Melville Castle, had two brothers; 
one was well known towards the end of the last 
century as a member of the firm of Rennie and 
Chippendale, the first upholsterers in London ; 


married a Miss Campbell, daughter of Mr. Arch. 
Campbell, brewer, from 
various well known and highly respected families 
in Scotland. The first-mentioned brother was 
married and left a widow, but I think no children. 
The information given by W. E. as to “ Captain 


David Rennie” appears quite correct. Whence 
came these Rennies ? U.S. 
Buriats anove Grounp (3° §. 27.) — In 


1783, Margaret, the widow of Richard Coosins of 


whence are descended | 


resembling goitre, arising from functional causes, 
and often subsiding without any treatment what- 
ever. This is probably the sole foundation for the 
belief in such “cures” as those referred to. 
A 


Puitanprer’s Macaronic Maprieat (5 §. 
viii. 251.)—I have found the madrigal, which I 
copy, not fully appreciating its merits or under- 
standing its meaning. That it has both I believe 
on the authority of Gottsched, who, after laying 
down the laws for such compositions, says : — 

“ So leicht aber ein solch Madrigal zu seyn scheint: so 
sehr muss man sich sonst bemiihen, den Inhalt desto 
nachdriicklicher und artiger zu machen. Bey der Gelegen- 
heit kan ich nicht umhin, ein lustiges Exempel einzuriick- 
en, so jemand nach Art des in Leipzig und Sachsen sehr 
bekannten Kanisii, dessen in Philanders Unterredung 
von der Poesie gedacht wird, verfertiget hat, und mir dieser 
Tage auf einem alten Papiere in die Hande gefallen, Es 
heisst : — 

“ Schluss-Reim-Confect. 
Affaires & vous Sagesse, 
Apollo ist nicht béss ; 
Ars liegt nicht an der Griss, 
Schweigh Lud’r, erwirbest stiss. 
Don Ame deine Wiird wohlgelingen, 
Kirch-Saal, Schul son bon davon bringen, 
Prob-Silber, Kopf-Riss, Hauf-Getummel ? 
Tobias Trost, sans fagon, behiit’ euch Himmel !” 


ng | Leipzig aldar den 4 Februar, 
the other was a cloth merchant in Edinburgh, and | 


Hornungs-Monat, 
Mithin gewiinscht zu haben 
A.B.C.X.Y 
> 


Versuch einer hritischen Dichtkunst, Th. ii. 


Leipzig, 1730. 
Hi. B.C. 


rottsched, 
7, p. 487. 
U. U. Club. 


MonvumMeENTAL Devices (3 S, x. 7.)— Your 


correspondent GroreE Lioyp asks for information 
respecting scissors, or shears, and the sword. For 
the following information I am indebted to an 
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interesting work published under the sanction of 
the Archeological Institute; I mean Sepulchral 
Slabs and Crosses, by the Rey. E. L. Cutts, B.A. 
(P. 41.) 

Shears. —Two types are observed, one sharp- 
pointed, the other with square ends. The latter 
kind is probably that which the clothier used to 
shear his cloth, 2. e. to cut the nap, the blunt ends 
being intended to preserve the cloth from injury, 
so that we may assign this symbol to the clothier. 
Sharp-pointed shears may also be an emblem of 
the woolstapler, or clothier. On early slabs in 
the catacombs we find the pointed shears, not un- 
like these mediwval ones in shape, and the comb 
and speculum, or magnifying glass, which was then 
and still is used for examining the quality of cloth, 
and an instrument like a cleaver, probably a 
scraper of some kind. These were symbols of the 
cloth or wool merchant. Yet it is certain that 
they were sometimes used as the symbol of a fe- 
male. For remarks on this subject, see Archeo- 
logical Journal, No. Xx. p. 255. The shears and 
key together often occur; it is probably a female 
symbol. The shears and comb indicate a wool- 
merchant. Shears and book occur, but have not 
been explained. Cutts suggests the book is a 
comb with the teeth omitted or obliterated. 

Sword is generally considered the emblem of a 
knight. Grose mentions it as an emblem of an 
abbot with temporal authority, and attributes a 
stone with a cross and sword at Bala Sala, Isle 
of Man, to an abbot of Bala Sala. It may have 
been the emblem of an esquire, a man-at-arms ; in 
short, of any man who commonly wore a sword. 
Sword and harp occurs seldom, and may possibly 
refer to the warrior minstrels of the days of chi- 
valry. 

For further information on this subject, I refer 
your correspondent to Mr. Cutts’s interesting 
work. Joun Piecor, Jun. 





Cursive Hesrew (3 §, ix. 510; x. 18.)— 
PELoNI begs to express his thanks, not merely for 
the answers to his inquiry, but still more for the 
offers of more direct assistance. The development 
of such gentlemanly courtesy as this must be one 
of the very best results arising from “N. & Q.” 
Ballhorn’s beautiful little work fully meets the 
difficulty. 


Grove Faminy (3 8. ix. 371.)—The Grove 
family are seated at Ferne, Wilts. The present 
M.P. for South Wilts represents the elder branch of 
the descendants of John Grove, of Bucks. 

Another branch is found at Zeals, near Mere. 
The original grant of arms is in the possession of 
the member for South Wilts,—ermine on a chevron 
engrailed gules, 3 escallops; the centre one or, the 
other two argent. Your correspondent may see 
the pedigree in Burke’s Landed Gentry. 

E. W. 





| his statements as to this term. 





Bive-Stockine (3S, x. 37.) —I should have 
been glad if HI. P. D. had given the authority for 
The origin of 
terms of this kind may be easily misunderstood 
even by those who lived when they first came 
into use. Very likely there were several contem- 
porary theories. Boswell, who must have had 
opportunities for forming a correct opinion, has 
the following remarks in his Life of Johnson : — 

“ About this time [1781] it was much the fashion for 
several ladies to have evening assemblies, where the fair 


| sex might participate in conversation with literary and 


ingenious men, animated by a desire to please. These 
societies were denominated Blue-Stocking Clubs ; the 
origin of which title being little known, it may be worth 
while to relate it, One of the most eminent members of 
those societies, when they first commenced, was Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet, whose dress was remarkably grave, and in par- 
ticular it was observed that he wore blue stockings. Such 
was the excellence of his conversation, that his absence 
was felt asso great a loss that it used to be said, ‘We 
can do nothing without the blue-stockings ;’ and thus by 
degrees the title was established. Miss Hannah More 
has admirably described a blue-stocking club in her 
* Bas Bleu,’ a poem in which many of the persons who 
were most conspicuous there are mentioned,” 
E. 8S. D. 


What authority has H. P. D. for his account of 
the origin of this term? The Literary Gazette 
for Jan. 29, 1842, gives the following quotation 
from Madame D’Arblay’s Diary : — 

“ Mrs. Vesey was a lady at whose house the celebrated 
bas-bleu meetings of the time were first held, and indeed 
with her the phrase itself is said to have originated. It 
is related that, on inviting Mr. Stillingfleet to one of her 
literary parties, he wished to decline attending it, on the 
plea of his want of an appropriate dress for an evening 
assembly. ‘O never mind dress,’ said she, ‘come in your 
blue stockings,’ which he was wearing at the time. He 
took her at her word; and on entering the room, directed 
her attention to the fact of his having come in his blue- 
stockings ; and her literary meetings retained the name 
of bas-bleu ever after.” 

F. A. Escort. 


Hinpebsert (3" §, x. 29.) —If Burns borrowed 
the thought, it is most probable-that he took it 
from Shakspeare : — 

“ Bardolph. ’Would I were with him, wheresome’er he 
is, either in heaven or in hell!” 

King Henry V., Act If. Se. Il. 
W. J. Bernnarp Suirn. 

Temple. 

La Venpf£e (3 §. x. 29.)—This name was 
imposed on a part of Poitou by the National As- 
sembly in 1789, along with a change in the rest of 
the provinces, 32 in number, into 86 departments, 
named from some marked natural feature—a river, 
a chain of mountains, &c. The river La Vendée 
is omitted in many maps. T. J. Buckton. 


Streatham Place, 8. 
S. Micwagt (3 §,. ix. 139.)—Iis symbol on 
the old clog almanacks is a pair of scales, as he 
was supposed to weigh the souls of the good and 
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bad. William the Conqueror is said to have | by so quick a demand for a new edition. In issuing this 
reached England on “the eve of St. Michael’s | the editors have availed themselves of several hints given 
. _ —- eae > a ae , by their reviewers, and added some supplementary illus- 
arkear's ’ > ar ) ‘ er "7 \ 4 ’ “ _~ A . 

Mass.’ (Park J Calendar of = Pray r Book, ations, with the view of making this second edition 
p. 105.) For this cause many churches (ab ut | even more complete than the first. Now that the book is 
600) were dedicated to him (and all Angels) in | clearly destined to become a standard authority on the 
England during the Middle Ages history of the formation of our Prayer Book, and its re- 
J. Pracor, Jun lation to the Service Books of other Communions, we 

° venture to suggest that an edition in larger form, and 
“howard” | Printed with larger type, would be a boon to many aged 


6 warp” (3"S. x. 29.)—The term : 
Howani ‘ ee ‘ members of the Church of England. 


as an impounder of cattle, is a corruption of th 
the word “havward,.” or warder or keeper of an | The Fine Arts Quarterly Review, June, 1866. No. I, 
inclosure [fhay). “Hayward” is a term in very New Series, (Day & Son.) 
common use, and in some manors his modern duties When we consider how large a body in this country is 
oan. aes . nse © ie of detecting en- | imterested in Art, partly through the possession of re- 
= Vu. osed to be those chiefly of « no. — nowned and besodiieny collections, partly as the result of 
the kind of culture which distinguished the educated 
classes in this country, we can scarcely doubt that this New 
I bee to inform W. W. that an impounder of | Series of a magazine, devoted to the illustration of Art in 
¥ tle is called “the howard” in Hants general, but more particularly of the arts of design — 
strayed cat IS called “the howan in *MAUNES, | ‘Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Engraving will 
though the ek when printed, is spelt “ hay- | yeceiy: ample patronage. The present number shows 
ward.” J. W. BAatcHeror. that the editor has profited by past experience, and is 
Odiham. rich in biographical and critical papers calculated to 
please and instruct art students of every class: nor 
; ought we to omit due commendation to the pains be- 
Miscellaneous. stowed by the publishers, Messrs. Day & Son, in bringing 
“YT RR rh . TC the various resources at their command to bear upon the 
NOTES ON BOOKS, EIU. fitting illustration of the various papers. We heartily 
The Biographical Treasury; a Dictionary of Universal | wish Mr. Woodward success in his New Series of The 
Biography By Samuel Maunder. Thirteenth Edition, | Fine Arts Quarterly Review. 
reconstructed, thor ymghly revised, and in great part re 
written, with about One Thousand additional Memoirs 
and Notices, by W. L. R. Cates, Author of “The Pocket 
Date Book.” (Longman.) BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Thetime for insisting on the value and utility of the series WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
of Treasuries, which owe their origin to the intellizent in 


croachments. (See Halliwell, “ Hayward.) 


Particu lars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
dustry of the late Samuel Maunder, has long since passed. | to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
When, therefore, we have to call attention to a new and | @¢s #re given for that purpose: — 
. aed edition o te Treaeury af RBine nh , con- A separate copy of Lord Lyttelton’s Tract on Taz Conwvension or Sr. 
revised edition of hi Trea: ry of Biography, w may Con Pavi. (It used to be oa the 8. P. C. K. List.) 
tent ourselves with pointing out those charact ristic s of Wanted by Lord Z 
it which mark its advantages over the preceding editions, 
and make it virtually anew work. In the first place, the Essats pt Mowrarone. Edition de J. Bry (Ainé.) Paris, 1859. Tome 
1 "| 7 > : m 1 franc le volume 
whole work has been subjected to a searcl V n, by J ’ . 
- . al " ; Wanted by Nev. George Tra , Awbridge Danes, Romsey. 
which many long standing mistak t rrecte 
. t » “rT eT dex 4 ~ 
many of the statements have been amend and many Lama's Tates prow Suaxsreane: with a Memoir of Charles L amb by 
new facts have been introduced. Atout 900 Biographies John Watson Dalby. Each y illustrated by Kobert Cruikshank. 
London: J. Pigot & Co., 59, F t Street and Manc hester, 1837. 
have been entirely rewritten, and more than a 1000 New . : 
> , ‘ ' P } 1 Wanted by 4r. S. 2. T. M . 18, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Biographies have been introduced. The dates through- 
out the work have been carefully revised, many have been 
added, a great pains have been taken with the cross 


references; and we may add that this new thirteenth Anstices ta Correspondents. 
edition exceeds its p ssor in size by no less than 167 
pages, while eacl ge contains nearly the same amount y » The l s of homas ) Fairfaa among the Ci 
. , 7 t a I, . ‘ t P red xe ratel 7 ¢ 
of matter as one of t pages of the one-volume edition of | Goijigue under “ ~ paratery tn & 
Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary. One new feature de- | ha b ? 
serves especial mention—namely, a classified and chrono , trd S&. x. . line 12 from bottom 
, . ineinal mes ad en we cof after “co "se. I 1e 2 from top, for “C 
logical dies . ‘pe: Bam * And . . , *Co nti ” py. Sl, ne 27 from bottom, 
mend The 7? graphy to all the who d ‘B a . ottm, for * quotation * 
to posse my and compendious Encyclopedia of i, P- 38, col. ii. line 23 from top, for “ formation” read “ founda- 


ttelton, Hagley, Stourbridge, 


lig nhy 
—e me f rtl : of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
The Prayer Boo leave with Hist | ublisher, and of all Bo lers and Newsmen. 

and Exrplas aed Parallel to ti t. leading Ca line — s. of “N. & Q." is now 
By the m, B.D., Fellow ly,and no f all B ell d Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
of Qu | 

Lb : . " t as f ’ a t . incl 7t Half- 
(Rivin ! paye ue S oat ( rof Wim G. Swirn, 38, 


iday,and is aleo 
mf 


. ' , \ ' eT. ‘ . ¢ also all ComMUNicaTIONS 
We ar ul to find t ourable opinior ! ‘ lbe a 

7 “lo most eful bo 
we expressed, of this most useful | - tomentuten einen’, 





